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Wedgwood to Talbot 


(Second of the ‘‘ Professor Pyro’’ Talks) 


MICHAEL 


aT last Saturday's meeting, if you 
will remember,” Professor Pyro 
began, “I pointed out that, al- 
though the sixteenth century 
brought to us Fabricius’ discovery 
of the action of light upon nitrate of silver and the 
seventeenth gave to the world Porta’s Camera 
Obscura, the eighteenth century saw but little 
advancement in the science of photography due 
—without a doubt—to the fact that, up to that 
time, no way to fix the photographic image had 
been introduced successfully. 

“To follow closely upon the developments 
ushered in by the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is necessary that we now shift the scene 
to England. The year is 1802 and the scene is 
a porcelain-establishment. However, instead of 
pottering around with pottery, we discover that 
the proprietor, Thomas Wedgwood by name, 
spends most of his time in a little experimental 
room which he has equipped in one of the work- 
shops. Here we find him busily at work coating 
small pieces of white leather with silver chloride. 
On these leather-strips, after much labor, he 
produces what he fondly calls ‘sun-pictures.’ 
These are merely images caused by placing a 
number of opaque objects upon the sensitized 
surface he has prepared. The sun turns the 
exposed portion of this sensitive emulsion black, 
whereas the parts covered by the opaque object 
remain white. 

“But, like his predecessors, we note that 
Wedgwood gets no further with his experiments 
than to produce the image and, noting this fact, 
we no longer wonder why the air of his little 
experimental chamber is of such an intense shade 
of blue. What would you do if you saw the 
result of years of untiring effort continue to turn 
black in the sun until the precious images you 
had succeeded in obtaining were obliterated, 
leaving not even a trace behind? 


y 
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“During the latter half of the year 1802, 
Wedgwood was assisted in his experiments by 
Sir Humphry Davy, an English chemist of note 
and the originator of the miner’s safety lamp, 
known to this day as a ‘davy’ in honor of its 
inventor. But even the partnership of this 
learned scholar failed to unearth the dark secret 
of how to ‘fix the image,’ if we are to judge by a 
paper, written by Wedgwood (with observations 
by Sir Humphry Davy) entitled ‘An account 
of a method of copying paintings and of making 
profiles by the agency of light upon nitrate of 
silver.’ This paper appeared in The Journal of 
the Royal Institution of 1803, and gives a résumé 
of the photographic experiments eonducted by 
Wedgwood and Davy. At the close of the state- 
ment, Sir Humphry Davy remarks that, ‘noth- 
ing but a method of preventing the unshaded 
parts of the delineation from being colored by 
exposure to the day is wanting to render this 
process as useful as it is elegant.’ 

**But a good deal of water was to flow under 
London Bridge before this ‘method of preventing 
the unshaded parts from being colored by expos- 
ure to the day’ was to be given to the world. It 
was not until 1819 that Sir John Frederick Will- 
iam Herschel, a famous English scientist, discov- 
ered the properties of hyposulphite of soda and 
its action on the salts of silver. This ‘find’ 
brought to an end the chase after the ever- 
elusive and ever-evasive ‘image-fixer.” With- 
out Sir Herschel’s contribution to the science, 
photography, in all likelihood, would not have 
advanced beyond the point where Wedgwood 
and Davy had left it. 

“To Sir Herschel also goes the honor of hav- 
ing made the first photographic glass-plate. By 
precipitating iodide, bromide and chloride of 
silver, and fixing a thin coating of these com- 
pounds on a sheet of glass, he succeeded in mak- 
ing a sensitized surface. When exposed and 
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fixed in hyposulphite of soda, this ‘plate’ pro- 
duced a photographic image. 

“Tt mightalso be well to mention, in passing, that 
the blue-print process, the manipulation of which 
no doubt gave you a great deal of pleasure in your 
amateur days, because of its simplicity and delight- 
ful results, was also the discovery of Sir Herschel. 

“With a method of fixing the photographic 
image finally discovered, photography now began 
to make rapid strides forward. In almost every 
country, scientists and chemists began to experi- 
ment with things photographic and, in England 
alone, patent after patent was granted for im- 
provements in picture-making processes. 

“However, the greatest ‘patent-grabber’ of 
that day was—without a doubt—Henry Fox 
Talbot, a celebrated English scientist. Photo- 
graphic history records no less than a dozen 
patents granted to him in as many years. These 
included everything from a hot hypo-bath to 
make prints permanent (although Sir John Her- 
schel, if you remember, first used hypo in 1819) 
to a process of using albumen to give a gloss to 
the surface of paper and a method to make 
engravings on steel by means of photography. 

“However, despite his ‘patent-grabbing’ pro- 
clivities, Talbot did more for the advancement 
of photography than did any other man up to 
his time. He is the true father of photography 
as it is used to-day, for he prepared his earliest 
negatives on paper in 1839—a ‘film’ negative, 
surely—if, by the word ‘film’ is meant a nega- 
tive made on a flexible support. Let me give 
you, in as brief a time as I can manage it, a sum- 
mary of Talbot’s photographic career. 

**Like many of the men who had gone before 
him, Talbot started along the road of experimen- 
tation by using the camera obscura. While work- 
ing with Porta’s invention during a sketching trip 
at Lake Como, during the later half of the year 
1833, he, too, was fascinated by the ‘fix-the-image’ 
problem and at once commenced to work on a 
method by which to accomplish this object. 

“In 1834, only one year after he began to 
experiment, Talbot had already progressed to 
the extent of coating nitrate of silver on a sheet 
of paper, drying it, and then exposing the sen- 
sitized surface to the sun to form an image. 
Soon he discovered that the less salt there was 
in his emulsion the quicker the action of the light 
would darken it. As a matter of fact, further 
experimentation convinced him quickly that salt 
had such a deterrent effect on the progress of 
the printing, that a bath of salt could be used to 
prevent the sun from further darkening the 
image and from lowering its brilliance. 

“The next step came when Talbot began to 
obtain distinct and very pleasing images of 











leaves, laces and other flat objects by placing 
them on a sensitized sheet of paper. But when 
he placed this same paper in the focus of a cam- 
era obscura he found that, even after an hour’s 
exposure, the image on the sensitized surface 
was not strong enough to be discernible. From es 
this stage he worked solely with a view to re- 
duce the time of exposure and finally succeeded 
by the use of more sensitive emulsions and a dif- 
ferent method of coating the paper—in reducing 
the time considerably. 

“In 1839 Talbot read before the Royal Society 
a paper dealing with a process which he called 
Photogenic Drawing or Calotype. The prints 
produced by this process were made solely 
through the action of light. Briefly, the method 
Talbot used can be thus described: He took fine 
writing-paper and soaked it in a weak solution of 
common salt. Then he brushed one side of 
the paper two or three times with a solution of 
nitrate of silver and, when dry, exposed it in 
the camera until the image was printed out by 
the action of the light. This made the negative, 
which was then rendered transparent by im- 
mersing in melted wax or boiled oil, placed in 
direct contact with a second sheet of sensitized 
paper and again exposed to daylight. The posi- 
tive print thus obtained was then fixed in salt- 
water; but this fixing-medium was afterwards 
changed to hyposulphite of soda, following Her- 
schel’s discovery of the properties of this indis- 
pensable chemical. 

“In 1844 Talbot published the first book in 
the world to be illustrated by actual photo- 
graphs. The title of this work was ‘The Pencil 
Of Nature’ and the whole edition was confined 
to eight volumes. Each book contained a dozen 
or so actual photographs, about eight by ten 
inches in size, and on each photograph was 
pasted a notice to the effect that the illustrations 
were made by the agency of light alone, without 
any aid from the artist’s pencil; that they were 
the actual pictures themselves and not, as might 
be supposed, engravings in imitation. 

“T have been fortunate enough to obtain a 
photographic copy of one of the illustrations 
which appeared in this book, and you will find 
it pinned to an easel in the aisle, as you pass out. 
The picture, you will note, represents the en- 
trance-gateway to the Queen’s College, and was 
evidently made from a window opposite. 

“Talbot was so eager to impress people with 
the fact that the illustrations in his books were 
different from those appearing in any other vol- 
ume of his time, that, in addition to the notice 
pasted to each photograph, he says, in his intro- 
duction: ‘In this book is made the first attempt 
to publish a series of pictures wholly illustrated 
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by the new art of Photogenic drawing. The 
plates of this work have been obtained by the 
mere action of light upon sensitive paper. They 
have been formed and depicted by optical and 
chemical means alone.’ 

“But while Talbot was thus experimenting 
with photographic prints made on paper, other 
men, in other climes, were blazing a trail in other 
directions. In France, particularly, interesting 
theories were being worked out; wonderful ex- 
periments were being performed; and many 
brilliant chapters were being added rapidly to 
the history of photography. 

“But the tale of these developments, and of 
the men who slaved and toiled to perfect them, 
is long in the telling, so that I will reserve this 
part of my narrative until the third ‘gathering 
of the clan’ on next Saturday morning.” 


a 


THERE is no estimating, as yet, the wonderful 
work photography has already done, is doing 
to-day, and will do still better in the future, no 
doubt, in reducing the historical myth and legend, 
the bounce and buncombe, the deception and 
concealment, that have always surrounded the 
making of history. 


Hereafter, everything will 





ENTRANCE TO QUEEN'S COLLEGR 





HENRY FOX TALBOT 


be confirmed, or contradicted, by the facts as 
they stand in black and white—and, indeed, in 
colors, in some eases and in motion. Perhaps 
invention is already on the eve of catching, too, 
the noise of battle, the very shouts of command, 
the roar of explosions, the cries of the wounded, 
and the yelling of the charging lines. It seems 
almost a profanation even to dream of “canning” 
such a horrifying cataclysm as a bloody battle. 
But, perhaps, it will be another aid towards real- 
izing the millennial dream of making an end of 
wars forever. If ever there were a vivid exposi- 
tion of the meaning of the Biblical promise that 
“the truth shall make us free,” it would be in 
the portraying of the real truth about a battle, 
that would result from complete realistic photo- 
graphs, and phonograph “records” of it. We 
know from our own everyday experience in read- 
ing the newspapers how difficult it is to get at 
the real facts of any occurrence—how it takes 
years of time in some criminal cases, months of 
cross-examining of witnesses—in political ques- 
tions, “probes,” and reports, and minority reports 
—and then, when all has been long forgotten, a 
view may be reached through some _ personal 
letter or confession that upsets the whole fabric. 

“The Listener,” Boston Evening Transcript. 


“ 
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How I Beat the Official Photographer 


HERBERT W. GLEASON 


'T was at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion in 1915. I had nothing against 
the Official Photographer; not at 
all. He was a very worthy chap, 
and worked hard to make good the 
$30,000 bonus which he had given to the expo- 
sition-authorities for his exclusive privilege. I 
hope that he succeeded. But, like all amateurs, 
I had the self-satisfied feeling that I could make 
better photographs than he could—for my pur- 
pose, I mean—and the exposition-authorities, in 
view of the aforesaid bonus, put certain obstacles 
in my way. 

It was like this. I had invested in a Century 
Extra Grand Senior Special 5 x 7 camera, with 
a whole battery of Goerz lenses, and had parted 
with a good many hard-earned dollars to pay 
my way across the continent to see the San 
Francisco Exposition. I not only wanted to 
see it, but I wanted much more to photograph 
it. Indeed, if I had been compelled to choose 
between the two, I would have very much pre- 
ferred to photograph it rather than see it. (All 
amateur photographers will understand what I 
mean.) I knew beforehand that I was to meet 
a great number of superb subjects on the exposi- 
tion-grounds, and _ life was not worth the living 
until I had had a chance to capture some of 
them with my camera. 

But when I arrived at the main entrance to 
the exposition-grounds, I was amazed, chagrined, 
confounded, and plunged into the depths of de- 
spair by what I saw. Just inside the gate there 
was a big sign with staring letters: 








**No CAMERA LARGER THAN 4 X 5 INCHES IN SIZE, 
AND NO TRIPOD OR OTHER ARTIFICIAL SUPPORT 
FOR A CAMERA ALLOWED WITHIN THESE GROUNDS.” 


Here was a pretty predicament! Not only 
was my cherished C. E. G. S. S. camera tabooed, 
but I could not make time-exposures even with 
my vest-pocket camera, for there was a ban on 
the innocent tripod! What should I do? Why 
hadn’t I been content to stay in Boston and make 
pictures of the Fenway, Echo-Bridge, or the 
Custom-House Tower! 

Then a happy thought struck me. There are 
exceptions to all rules and, very likely, my case 
—long distance, heavy expense, extra-fine equip- 
ment, specially keen ewsthetic sense (!)—might 
be deemed an exception. So I sought out the 
exposition-authorities and brought my heaviest 
guns to bear on them in the effort to get a special 
permit in my favor. All in vain. They had 


pocketed the Official Photographer's $30,000, 
and they felt in duty-bound to protect him. Then 
I resolved to brave the lion in his den. I went 
to the headquarters of the Official Photographer 
himself, and after’running the gauntlet of a row 
of subordinates I was ushered finally into his 
august presence. (A “professional” always 
seems terribly august to a mere amateur.) But 
he, too, was inexorable—big bonus, heavy ex- 
pense, hard luck, poor trade, slack demand, had 
to turn down even Burton Holmes, ad infinitum. 
Nothing doing! 

This was a black outlook, certainly. But there 
is one fact which all readers of PHoto-Era have 
had occasion to observe—in the mirror, if no- 
where else—namely, that an amateur photog- 
rapher’s enthusiasm is equaled only by his in- 
ventiveness. (There’s a superb subject for an 
article, Mr. Editor!) What astonishing results 
has the amateur photographer often achieved 
when he has been up against a stone-wall! 

To make a long story short, I brought back 
to Boston nearly three hundred splendid photo- 
graphs of the exposition—at least, all my friends 
say that they are splendid—and I never had to 
part with a single cent for any of the Official 
Photographer's (deleted) productions. This was 
the way I did it. 

Besides ‘the above-named elegant outfit, | 
had taken with me on the cross-country trip a 
314 x 414 Graflex hand-camera, just to make 
snapshots out of the car-window. This, of 
course, would be admitted to the exposition- 
grounds. So the next day I passed through the 
entrance-gate, swinging my Graflex, and with 
my head high in the air. And I snapped away 
at anything I pleased, without a word of protest 
from anybody. Occasionally the Official Pho- 
tographer and his assistants, with their big 11 x 14 
cameras and heavy tripods, would whisk by me 
in their automobile, and they would glance at 
me suspiciously and somewhat scornfully, I 
imagined; but I paid no attention to them. It 
was great fun! To be sure, I sometimes longed 
for a tripod, and once or twice I would have 
agreed cheerfully to part with a considerable pile 
of my Boston-made negatives for even a wobbly 
specimen of that instrument. Yet I succeeded 
in getting a good many time-exposures, even at 
night, when an exposure of fifteen or twenty 
minutes was often necessary. The device was 
a little awkward; but it worked. The prohibi- 
tion at the gate was directed against any “arti- 
ficial support” taken within the grounds; it did 
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Contact-print from distorted negative 





Corrected result by copying 


ARCHES, COURT OF ABUNDANCE 
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not prevent the use of any such support which 
one might find after he got inside. There were 
a great many seats scattered about the grounds, 
designed for the relief of tired sight-seers, and 
by turning one of these up on end, or making a 
pile of several, one could get a fairly reliable 
support for his camera. Burton Holmes said to 
me one day, after the Exposition was over, that 
his arm still ached as he thought of those “tons 
” which he had lugged and the “hun- 
dreds of miles” which he had carried them in the 
effort to provide a tripod-substitute. 

My Graflex worked all right—aside from the 
lack of a tripod—except in one particular. Being 
so small, and having no swing-back, it was neces- 
sary when photographing a high building to 
point it upwards. I observed on the ground- 
glass, in consequence, that all the perpendicular 
lines leaned toward each other in a very affect- 
ing way. Yes, it was really affecting, if you 
know what I mean. Every building photo- 
graphed under such conditions seemed to have 
a decided tendency to fall over backwards—dis- 
tortion, pure and simple. And I knew all the 
while that my plates would record faithfully 
every such distortion. Never mind, I said to 
myself, we'll see about that later. So I kept 
snapping away, photographing all sorts of sub- 
jects under all sorts of conditions, and having 
the time of my life as an amateur camerist. 

But about that distortion? When I got home 
and developed the negatives, of course, there 
were many where this defect was painfully evi- 
dent. I didn’t make any contact prints from 
those negatives; I was afraid that if any of my 
friends saw them they would jump at a wrong 
conclusion. I simply went to work and tried a 
little scheme which I had previously employed 
and which caused every one of those buildings 
to appear in a perfectly natural state, with the 
perpendicular lines absolutely plumb. 

It has often passed my comprehension why 
good and respectable publishers, with no mali- 
cious designs on the innocent public, should 
reproduce photographs in which the perpendicu- 
lar lines are all askew. If the picture was made 
from a high point, these lines will appear diverg- 
ent at the top and narrowed at the bottom; if 
it was taken from a low point—the most common 
occurrence—the effect will be the reverse. Not 
long ago, I attended a lecture on an architectural 
subject at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts— 
of all places in the world!—where the lantern- 
slides of buildings showed this defect in most 
glaring fashion. And the lecturer was a dis- 
tinguished authority in matters of architecture! 
The remedy is so simple that there is no excuse 
for this perversity. It has been mentioned before 





in the pages of the PHoro-Era; but it is worth 
while referring to it again. 

Since platinum has gone the way of all flesh, 
I make nearly all my prints on bromide paper. 
Indeed, for many subjects I prefer bromide to 
platinum, anyway. I use a home-made enlarg- 
ing-device—it works just as well as a reducing- 
device—consisting of a board four feet long-by 
ten inches wide, with a support at one end for 
the negative to be enlarged. On the other end 
of the board is placed an ordinary 8 x 10 camera, 
with a bellows-extension of about twenty-eight 
inches, and with a binding-screw attached which 
fits: into a slot running the entire length of the 
board through the center, thus allowing the cam- 
era to be clamped in any desired position. The 
negative-support is fitted with kits adapted to 
hold negatives of any size up to 8 x 10, and works 
on a pivot. The camera also has a swing-back. 
A sheet of bromide paper of the required size is 
placed in a plateholder, belonging to the camera, 
and is kept flat by a piece of clear glass. In 
making a print from one of these offending neg- 
atives, the negative is placed in its appropriate 
kit and then inserted in the negative-support 
upside down—if the vertical lines lean toward 
each other at the top; if otherwise, then it should 





, be right side up. The negative-support is then 


swung on its pivot so as to bring the bottom 
nearer the lens of the camera—just how much 
will depend on the amount of the divergence 
of the vertical lines, and this can be determined 
only by experiment with each individual nega- 
tive. The swing-back of the camera is also 
swung out from the top. The apparatus is then 
placed on a table, with the negative toward a 
window—preferably covered with tissue paper 
or a sheet of ground-glass—and with the lens 
wide open. Focusing is done on the ground- 
glass of the camera. After a little experiment- 
ing, tilting the negative or the swing-back or 
both as required, it will be found that a positive 
image of the negative can be obtained in which 
the vertical lines are absolutely true. Owing to 
the tilting of the negative and the swing-back 
of the camera this image will not be equally 
sharp in all its parts. It is best to focus sharply 
on the center of the negative; and then, by stop- 
ping down the lens, entire sharpness can be ob- 
tained all over the image. A plateholder with 
its sheet of bromide paper is then inserted in the 
camera and the proper exposure made. 

One caution is needed. The thickness of the 
glass that covers the bromide paper in the plate- 
holder must be taken into account in getting the 
correct focus, as the ground-glass of the camera 
is normally adjusted so as to bring the focus of 
the lens on the film-side of a glass-plate.’ It is 
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Contact-print from distorted negative 


therefore necessary either to reverse the ground- 
glass of the camera or to rack the lens back suf- 
ficiently to bring the paper in the exact focus. 

It was in this way that I beat the Official Pho- 
tographer. I not only obtained an extensive 
series of 5 x 7 prints, in every way quite as good 
as if I had made the negatives with my Century 
camera and a ten-pound tripod, but I also made 
about two hundred lantern-slides, using exactly 
the same method to correct architectural defects 
as described above, and these have since given 
pleasure to a great many people who could not 
visit the Exposition. 

It is amazing, by the way, that bromide paper 
is not more popular with amateur workers in 
the making of small prints. It is a mistake to 
suppose that this medium is adapted only to 
*“enlargements”’—a word which bristles with 
difficulties in the minds of many amateurs— 
made in a specially-equipped darkroom. As a 
matter of fact, it can be as readily used for con- 
tact-printing as any gaslight-paper, and the fin- 
ished print possesses a much greater depth and 
richness of tone. If the high speed of the paper 
is objectionable, this can be modified easily by 








printing under a sheet of yellow tissue-paper. 
But there is a peculiar satisfaction in making 
prints in the camera, according to the method 
indicated above; for this not only does away 


with the necessity to expose the paper in a dark- 
room, but it allows prints of a uniform shape to 
be made from negatives of any size. It also gives 
the worker a chance to revise the composition of 
his subject. Instead of making a contact print 
from a 5 x 7 negative, for instance, and cutting 
away the offending portion, it is a very simple 
matter to make a full-sized 5 x 7 print from any 
part of the original negative. Of course, the 
size of the print is limited to the size of the cam- 
era used; but oftentimes a second-hand 8 x 10 
or 10 x 12 camera (without the lens) can be 
purchased for a very small outlay; or, with a 
few tools and a fair amount of skill, one can make 
a box-contrivance of any desired size which will 
answer every purpose. 





Every day that we spend without learning 
something, is a day lost.—Beethoven. 
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Modern Lenses and Their Uses 
J. A. DAWES 


lor 





ES (Ge) AM not going to keep vou here very 
bl pea long. I didn’t know that I was 
going to speak to you at all, until 

yesterday noon. I have no pre- 
pared speech. This is merely an 
informal talk about something that concerns 
every one of you in your business—your lens. 
I shall try to steer clear of that which might be 
over our heads, but stick to lenses as they inter- 
est you—after the factory has pronounced them 
all right. Not why this curve is so and so, or 
why this separation should be so many milli- 
meters, or why this curve is made so, but what 
will this lens do that I have in my hand. Why 
don’t this one serve in enlarging; why will this 
one make portraits and not answer for commer- 
cial work; why can’t I take my commercial lens 
and put it on my portrait-camera and succeed? 
A long time ago, manufacturers were making 
virtually one type of lens. They were called 
portrait-lenses. They were big chunks of glass, 
ground and polished and fixed up—things you 
had to attach to your camera. You were able 
to do beautiful portraiture. You were able to 
make heads that just stood out as though the 
person were speaking to you. Why? Because 
the lens had a curved field giving a standing-out 
effect, and because the lens had great focal length 
giving you perfect perspective. But modern 
photography has changed all that so that to-day 
you do not want a 42-centimeter lens; you do 
not want one of these big sort of cannon to put 
on your camera, for your studio won’t stand it. 
You have come down to small studios. You are 
going into the homes, and the homes are getting 
smaller every day as the prices go up. We have 
had to modify that original formula into a mod- 
ern portrait-lens, that was suitable for your mod- 
ern studio. You have to-day lenses that range 
in speed from F/3.5 to F/5, or thereabouts, that 
still have the curved field, that still give the out- 
standing effect. They are good for bust-pict- 
ures, large heads, three-quarter lengths, stand- 
ing figures and, with a little more stopping down, 
for small groups. But they are absolutely im- 
practicable for a large group, because the curved 
field of that type of lens means that if you focus 
your group in the center, the ends are out of 
focus; whereas, if you are making a picture of a 
group in your studio, you must know the knack 
of using it to get the best possible results with 
that lens; but the results will not be as good as 
they would be with a standard group-lens. You 
can either semi-circle your group, so as to take 





up the curved field of your lens, or you can focus 
your group one-third in from each end and equal- 
ize the curvature of your lens and get a sharp 
picture, although you will have to sacrifice a 
little bit in speed. 

Then came the problem for the optician to 
make a lens that would produce these groups, a 
lens that would give more speed and covering- 
power, that was corrected, one that would define 
that group absolutely sharp. So there was pro- 
duced the Anastigmat for the photographer who 
wanted a speedy lens for groups. Those are 
lenses with moderate focal lengths for the size 
plate they cover, full covering-power and great 
speed. They are suitable for groups; they are 
suitable for home-portraiture. That lens is 
suitable primarily for groups and for home-por- 
traiture because of its compactness, its speed and 
moderate focal length. Some photographers are 
taking that lens and using it for all purposes. I 
want to call your attention to one fact, and that 
is this: it is the nearest approach to an universal 
lens that has been produced, but there has not 
yet been produced a lens that can be called uni- 
versal. There is no lens that you can use with 
equal satisfaction for your portrait-work, your 
studio-work and your home-portraiture, but the 
nearest thing to it is a speedy Anastigmat with 
as great a focal length as the conditions under 
which you work will permit. Some of those 
Anastigmat lenses have a focus of 14 inches, 16 
inches, and longer, and are equipped with a dif- 
fusing-device which will enable you to do splendid 
work; but the Anastigmat with a diffusing- 
device will not produce a single portrait with the 
same outstanding, stereoscopic effect that a regu- 
lar portrait-lens will produce. 

Now we come to the man who wants to get 
some of the qualities that Mr. Hutchinson has 
been talking about, the kind of work we see 
exhibited here in a good many of these displays. 
Because it was a novelty, the manufacturer was 
considered a crank and a fool and a fanatic when 
he gave to the profession a soft-focus lens. It is 
a lens that is a little under-corrected for chro- 
matic and spherical aberration. It is designed 
primarily for the person who wants to sort of 
breathe, you might say, through his lens to his 
negative that which he sees with his eyes, who 
wants to suppress that little minute detail which 
the eye overlooks. If he makes a landscape, he 
doesn’t want to see the veins in the leaves, or the 
little crevices in the bark of the tree. He wants 
to see a gentle, harmonious grouping of things, 
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so he takes his soft-focus lens and goes at it, and 
gets the natural thing. 

There is a peculiar thing about using a soft- 
focus lens. Some one wrote an article some time 
ago on the Visual Point of Focus, and the idea was 
this: that you might go out and look at a land- 
scape, and I might go out and look at the same 
landscape. I see it one way and you see it an- 
other way. I take my photograph and say it 
is wonderful; you might look at it and say it 
was awful. You may go out and take a photo- 
graph the way you see it, and I may say I don’t 
see it that way. So with a soft-focus lens you 
have a variety of degrees of diffusion, which is 
controlled by the aperture which you use. If you 
open your lens wide, you get a maximum of dif- 
fusion. It is there for the man who wants it. 
If you want that extreme degree, you can have it. 
If you do not, you stop your lens down till you 
get the result that suits. 

Then you come into portraiture. You meet 
a man on the street, for instance, and you look 
at him. Somebody else looks at him, and says. 
* Did you notice that little mole he had?” “‘No, 
I didn’t”; but if you took a picture with a sharp 
lens you would notice that little mole. You get 
things that the eye overlooks altogether when 
you take in a person in general. But with a soft- 
focus lens you eliminate that. You can get that 
man as you see him, with atmosphere all around, 
and he just sits there and sort of speaks to you 
from the picture. That lens was made because 
a few wanted it; to-day it is in almost universal 
use. I think if I would ask for a showing of 
hands here of those who have a soft-focus lens, 
a good many hands would go up. 

But recently the soft-focus lens has found its 
way into a new branch of service—the enlarging- 
field. Many photographers are making their 
pictures with their sharp lens in the studio and 
then enlarging them, or as a man with a studio 
at the Waldorf-Astoria says, “projected prints.” 
All our pictures are made by the new process of 
projection, and this man gets $300 a dozen for 
some of his work because he is in the Waldorf- 
Astoria—* prints by projection.” Now, it might 
be well if we would get away from the word 
“enlargement.”” It has been commercialized 
too much. We have seen too many of these en- 
largements at 50 cents or 75 cents. Let us get 
away from that word, and say “we made these 
by projection.” Just as the Gerhardt sisters do 
not sell blacks and whites; they sell printed 
grays. Of course, that has put a little more 
money on the price. So the enlarging-field has 
been benefited tremendously by the use of the 
soft-focus lens. Photographers, through the 
middle west particularly, are making their dozen 


pictures in the way the sitter orders them, and 
then on speculation they are making a very 
beautiful enlargement by projection through a 
soft-focus lens, mounting it in a beautiful little 
frame and placing it on the counter, just at the 
time that person is apt to call for the pictures. 
When the customer calls to get what he ordered, 
lo and behold he sees this thing on the counter 
and wants it because he can’t have it. It has 
been made for display, and the photographer 
needs it, but finally consents to sell it at a fair 
price. 

The commercial men have no use for this lens 
I have been talking about. They want some- 
thing that is sharp, something that is wiry, some- 
thing that is full of definition, something that 
will cover to the extreme corners, something that 
will give the detail that is in a thing, because 
detail is the byword of the commercial worker. 
He has to get pictures of machinery, pictures 
that show every little detail, pictures that show 
the threads and the screws, and the little 
hinges and the nuts and the pins and all. He 
wants SOMETHING SHARP, so there is produced 
for him and his kind an Anastigmat that is lower 
in speed than the F 4/5 that the portrait-studio 
man uses. F/6.8 or F 7/7 is about the speed 
of the commercial Anastigmat. That is a lens 
fully corrected. If he wants something fuzzy, he 
‘an enlarge it through a fuzzy lens. Catalog- 
people want the detail, because in reproduction 
a great deal is lost. So that type of lens las 
been produced for the commercial man. 

Then we have the amateur, and we have an 
F 6/3 or an F 7/5 Anastigmat for the hand- 
camera. Some commercial men are up against 
an entirely different proposition. There is a big 
building across the street and it is rather a nar- 
row street. They must make a picture of it and 
get it all in. Their lens won’t do it because the 
focal length is too great, and the angle is too 
narrow, so there are wide angle Anastigmats, 
perfectly corrected, short focal length, covering- 
power and definition that enables them to work 
in confined places, and to get in all of their view 
without backing into the next room, or pulling 
down a house to get the picture they want to 
make. That is the scope of the wide-angle lens 
—for the man that must work in confined spaces. 

Now, there are some questions that come up 
about lenses—depth, for instance. One might 
say: “I have a 12-inch F/4.5 lens that has more 
depth than Brown’s 12-inch F/4.5 lens.” Do 
not make that mistake. Depth in a lens is de- 
pendent upon the focal length and the aperture. 
They tell us that the pencils of light that come 
through a lens to the plate one one-hundredth of 
an inch in diameter, or less, are sharp; anything 
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wider than that is not sharp. Now if we stop 
that lens down the effect is the same; but the 
angle of the rays of light is much more acute. 
Consequently, we have a great deal more depth 
between the point where it is one one-hundredth 
of an inch in diameter and the other point back 
of the focal point. So you can see that focal 
length and aperture control the amount-of depth, 
irrespective of what make of lens you are using. 
There is a difference in definition. One lens is 
ground to give more definition than another. 
That is due either to the lack of ability on the 
part of the optician to grind his lens perfectly, 
or to an unusual circumstance where a lens gets 
past the test without measuring up to it. In 
that case, irrespective of what lens you have, or 
who made it, write the manufacturer a nice little 
letter—please make it nice—and send it in to 
him, and he will correct it. I think I am safe in 
saying that there is not a lens-manufacturer in 
this country to-day who is not eager to have the 
photographer return any of his products that 
do not meet the requirements, because we lens- 
makers have all discovered that an inactive lens 
on the shelf of the photographer is not a good 
thing for us. We want that our products be 
used; for it is only insofar as they produce, that 
it is going to do us any good. That is the true 
feeling of all lens-makers. 

Now, we come to the question of cleaning 
lenses. A great many people wonder how they 
ought to clean their lenses. Should they take a 
bottle of alcohol and spill it all over them? No: 
let alcohol alone. You may read in some British 
journals and some magazines to rub them with 
alcohol. Better let alcohol alone. You don’t 
know that it is absolutely clear alcohol, you 
don’t know but it has particles of grit in it, you 
don’t know but there is danger of scratching the 
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surface of the lens, and as soon as you scratch 
the surface of the lens, you impair its speed and 
you destroy its defining-power. Get a little 
piece of hand-made Japanese paper, or a clean 
cambric handkerchief. First, with a camel-hair 
brush dust the lens, then breathe on it and rub 
it very gently until it shows up brightly. Do 
not rub it hard. There are a great many times 
when atmospheric conditions will cause a lens 
to be cloudy. It is a simple matter to unscrew 
the retaining-ring, remove the glasses, clean 
them thoroughly and put them back; but be 
careful, when you remove them, to note the way 
in which they are placed, and put them back so 
you do not destroy their arrangement. There is 
no need of a week’s delay in sending them to the 
factory to be cleaned when you can do it just as 
well. In the case of a cemented lens, it will 
sometimes turn yellow. I have had a number 
of men say that their lens was useless because it 
was slow. A cemented lens is subject to deterio- 
ration. It will turn yellow, and eventually 
look something like a rainbow, or like oil on the 
surface of water. All that is necessary to do, 
in that case, is to return it to the manufacturer 
and order it re-cemented. The manufacturer 
gets it, re-cements it, returns it to you, and it is 
every bit as good as it was the day you got it. 
Do not discard a lens because it is discolored. 
Have it re-cemented. The price varies from one 
to four dollars, and the expense is not notice- 
able in comparison with the service you will get 
out of the lens. 

Some people complain about air-bubbles in 
their lens; but air-bubbles do not affect a lens, 
at all. Air-bubbles are really a mark of quality. 
In the process of fusing the glass from which 
high-grade lenses are made, it is brought to 
a certain temperature. The ingredients are 
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brought to a certain point, and at that point 
the operation must cease, irrespective of whether 
all the bubbles in that glass have risen and broken 
or not. The bigger bubbles will have risen to 
the top and broken, but the little bubbles will 
not and so, when the glass is cool, those little 
bubbles are still there, proving to you that the 
glass of which your lens was made was brought 
to the proper constituency. 

The quality of lenses that you receive from 
different manufacturers to-day, as before the 
war, is guaranteed to be equal to any that have 
been provided. They are guaranteed to measure 
up to the standard tests set for them, and they 
are guaranteed to be made of glass of equal 
quality to those you have received. The glass 
from some foreign countries is cut off, but the 
glass from other countries is not entirely cut off. 
In America, thank Heaven! we are making a 
quality of glass that is excellent. We have made 
lenses from American optical glass that have 
surpassed tests for that same lens made when we 





were depending entirely upon the foreign market 
for the glass for lenses. It is encouraging. I 
think I am safe to say—as I have said to the 
dealers of the country—that after this war is 
over, America is destined to be the optical center 
of the world. We are making in this country 
a tremendous amount of optical equipment for 
the government. Optical concerns throughout 
the country have increased their plants wonder- 
fully. They are building and re-building in 
order to take care of requirements. That com- 
mercial greed of Germany is going to turn back 
on her like a boomerang, and is going to smite 
the industries of Germany and put them out of 
commission in this country. The boomerang is 
on the way back now. This country is going to 
be the source of supply for optical equipment for 
the world when this struggle is over. I am in 
touch with that. We can see its growth. I 
think I know what I am talking about when I 
say that.—Talk delivered before the New England 
Photographers’ Convention. 





Our Equine Friend 
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MORE than one wise man has said 
that horses know more than men. 
} Allowing the term a little latitude, 
| those who have been raised on a 
: S=-3| farm or have worked among horses, 
will readily confirm this. Unquestionably, the 
horse has a strong reasoning-power; but in all 
animals there is first and strongest an instinct 
of fear. That which is new to them is to be 
approached with caution, eyes, ears and nostrils 
working at full capacity, and with heels ever 
alert to carry their owner into safety should the 
strange object prove dangerous. One cannot 
wonder then, that tlie camera and tripod with 
focusing-cloth waving in the breeze, should be 
an object of dread, and, unless it is often photo- 
graphed, the intelligent horse should look with 
apprehension at this strange object bearing down 
upon it. Occasionally, one meets a_ photog- 
rapher who is gifted with a sixth sense of having 
“a way with animals,” and this happy person 
can put an animal easily at ease before the lens 
and, consequently, make the most successful 
photographs of them. Unfortunately, a mere 





love of animals does not always include this gift, 
and, although I have the former, I am sadly 
conscious that I lack the latter, even while I 





admire all intelligent animals and could never 
be unkind to any. Perhaps for this reason, my 
accompanying photographs are illustrative rather 
than pictorial. 

Foreshortening of the limbs is a fault which 
it is easy to make, if you get too close to the sub- 
ject. There is danger of this result in pictures 
taken “head on” or with a short-focus lens. A 
little practice will teach the beginner to avoid 
this ungraceful pose. If a long-focus lens is not 
available, a safe rule is to place the camera about 
thirty feet distant from the subject. The con- 
sequently smaller image is preferable to the 
alternate of bad perspective. 

To render a subject from a natural viewpoint, 
the height of the camera is very important, as 
its apparent size is determined largely by this 
factor. Usually, a satisfactory result is ob- 
tained by placing the lens on a level with the eye 
of the subject. With very large horses, where 
the full extension of the tripod fails of this, the 
few inches’ difference will effect no harm if one 
is sufficiently distant to allow a good perspec- 
tive. In photographing colts or ponies, of course, 
it is easy to “take a reef” in the camera’s legs to 
bring it down to their eye-level, and thus avoid 
distortion, so common in photographs of animals. 
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MOTHER AND SON 


I prefer to place the camera at sufficient dis- 
tance to include a generous background, and, 
except with very beautifully formed animals, 
find a side-face view the most satisfactory. 
With some horses, which were so restless that I 
despaired of getting any picture, I have had to 
be content with any view I could get. You can 
easily see that ‘Mother and Son” is one of 
these, despite her calm expression. Sprawled 
hind-legs, at least, give some idea of their shape, 
which blurred ones would not; her head, too, 
kept time with her feet, and it was a forced choice 
between an underexposure of an ungraceful pose 
and full exposure with risk of a blurred image. 
““Son’s”’ coltish activity, you may know, was 
not likely to calm the photographer’s nerves; 
but one could forgive that endearing baby-face, 
full of mischief and curiosity, a great deal. At 
least, the background did not kick up its heels 
and scamper around. 

Speaking of backgrounds, this is an item that 
one must choose in harmony with the subject. 
A simple composition is always the most satis- 
factory. The lines of buildings and fences pre- 
sent so many distracting lines, they should be 
avoided, unless distant and indistinct. Per- 
sonally, I prefer shrubbery with a little sky visi- 
ble, as it is more cheerful than all shadow. To 
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throw the subject more prominently before the 
eye, there should be considerable space between 
it and the background. Proper lighting and a 
full exposure will take care of a difference in tone 
between the two, even a black horse and dense, 
green shrubbery. Even white horses taken 
against blue sky can be rendered in a satisfac- 
tory degree of contrast if the light falls sidewise 
across them, and the background is thrown 
slightly out of focus by a rather open stop. A 
color-sensitive or backed plate will help to dif- 
ferentiate the tonal values of the “white” horse 
and the blue sky. Most likely, the sky will 
turn out to be much the lighter of the two and 
thus supply the needed contrast. 

It is all right to speak to a restless horse which 
you are trying to photograph, although your 
words may have small effect on it, but do not 
move the black-swathed camera around any 
more than is necessary and do not bring it too 
near the animal. It is best to have the camera 
set up previously to bringing the horse out, and 
have the owner lead it into the desired place. 
For the trotter, especially, you must have a 
rapid plate, a bright sun, and a speedy lens and 
the ability to move quickly and finish the ex- 
posure as soon as possible, for every moment the 
creature is apt to become more nervous. I have 
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found the trotting-horse the most difficult ani- 
mal I ever undertook to photograph. He is 
bred to go, trained to go, and he expects to go 
as soon as he is led out of the stall. 

Sometimes, a horse stands with a sagging head, 
or generally tired or dejected expression, which 
would not look well in a photograph. To remedy 
this, even a woman is justified in uttering a loud 
“whoa!” or a quail-like, shrill whistle, which 
will usually cause the animal to prick up its 
ears and stand at attention. Herein, a word of 
caution is due—it is the first and second whistle 


dignity was made under protest, and only for 
dread lest the picture be unsatisfactory. Do 
you never see people you would just love to 
make whistle, or do something more undignified? 
I believe that I lost a good X by not having 
another camera in operation focused on her! 
Any comic editor would have jumped at the 
chance to buy such a picture. 

In fly-time, even if making a picture of a slow, 
old plow-horse, when you come to measure the 
fast working of his tail against your anastigmat 
lens, the lens is frequently outclassed, as vou can 





or call only, that attracts his attention, for after 
those he takes the sound as a matter of course. 
Therefore, do not whistle while focusing—or but 
but reserve it to spring on his 

If you are too 
perhaps you can 


once, anyway 
vars at the instant of exposure. 
ladylike to whistle—I am not 

bribe someone to stand where you want the 
horse to focus his gaze, and pound on a tin pan, 
once or twice. Then watch your subject respond 
as to a battle charge. If horses could laugh, 
they would surely appreciate many a joke at the 
lordly humans’ expense. I know that I have 
sometimes been so convulsed with laughter, 
when forced to resort to the above methods, 
that I could hardly keep sane enough to squeeze 
the bulb at the right time. To watch a sedate 
spinster try to pucker her prim lips into a whistle, 
while I photographed her driving horse, was a 
most-evident joke, especially as this descent from 
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see by Star’s blurred tail. In spite of your 
chagrin at the result, vou are forced to admire 
the quick response of his nerves when the enemy 
attacks. 

Do not laugh at me; but I always like to read 
character in a horse’s face.“ Lady’s”” pampered 
life shows in every lazy length of limb, as she 
stands licking sugar from her mistress’s hand, 
all unashamed of her uncurried flanks. I dare- 
say that she is being bribed to have her bath, 
and I do know that she works little and leisures 
more, frequently rebelling by “balking”’ 
asked to draw a load. 

Lady is responsible for one of the regrets of 
my photographic life, and it is that I did not 
have my camera on hand when she performed 
such an athletic stunt as would always have been 
interesting to look at. My brother had loaded 
the light wagon, then led her out and hitched her 


when 
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to it, preparatory to doing a little farming. At 
the first step, she signified her unwillingness to 
go by rearing high into the air, pawing the at- 
mosphere with her forefeet, and remained in that 
position for several seconds. What a picture 
it would have made! Now that the opportunity 
has passed, I regret that I never prepared to 
catch her on one of these tantrums, for she fre- 
quently indulged in them, though always with- 
out warning. The fact that she reared when she 
felt like it, whether loaded or light, led us to 
question whether some forgotten strain of circus- 
blood might not prompt such tricks. But my 
brothers credited it to pure ill-temper, since her 
favorite stunt was to rear, then balk, and refuse 
to draw the last load when the boys were tired 
and supper was ready. At times, we children 
felt angry enough to hate her; but we soon over- 
looked her lapses when she would whinny in 
answer to our call, or knock on the kitchen-door 
for a drink. 

“The Hauling-Team,” with their black bodies 
against the snow in the soft light of winter woods, 
was not an easy subject, as light-values were so 
deceptive, and underexposure so easy. But they 
were good posers. Stolid, dependable workers, 
they clearly are, nothing skittish or trivial about 
them—plain, everyday heroes. 

“Star” approaches the camera cautiously, ears 
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alert, frankly curious, yet unafraid under his 
master’s rein, in spite of his partner’s evident 
alarm and retreat. These gentlemen do not have 
their pictures made every day. They are broad 
of hoof, bred for plowing in fertile fields, and 
hauling heavy loads in sandy wood-roads. They 
are working-gentlemen, with many duties for 
each day, the partner of the American farmer, 
and none has a better right than ‘“Star’’ to hold 
up a high head. For do not he and his class 
feed the nation and our allies? He deserves 
every ounce of corn that his labor-whetted appe- 
tite licks out of the corners of his manger, every 
straw in the bed whereon he lays his work-weary 
frame, and every hour of Sabbath-rest in the 
pasture. Surely, it is an existence in accord- 
ance with Gospel-laws, and worthy the respect 
of mankind. Farm-horse, we salute you! 

The trotter is a beautiful object to the eye. 
but who dares censure useful “Star’’ if he looks 
with contempt on the blue-ribboned thorough- 
bred, and with discerning horse-sense despises 
those slender legs which never carry their owner 
into one round of useful work, whose life consists 
of much grooming, county-fairs and horse-shows, 
grandstand-applause and a few ribbons, and lives 
only to be admired, and for nothing better than 
running? We class him with a ballet-dancer 
and accord both equal respect. 
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Patriotism and Commonsense 
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MAN whose ideas of patriotism 
were so big gard he parece 





more tance A ond less pice want 
than his, found himself in the dock with a judge 
considering his case. A doctor or so said that, 
although he wasn’t exactly insane, he was suffer- 
ing from a delusion caused by exalted love of 
country. The judge said that in these days he 
didn’t see his way clear to condemn any man 
for having too much patriotism and let him go 
with a warning about carrying fire-arms. 

There is no such thing as too much real pa- 
triotism. But patriotism and loyalty, let run 
wild and uncontrolled, can do almost as much 
harm as pro-Germanism. It is for us all to guard 
our patriotism as we guard any other mental and 
moral attribute, and see to it that it doesn’t 
run to seed from too violent growth. We all 
know what happens to the man whose religious 
enthusiasm becomes a mania, and we condemn, 
not religion, but the man. Patriotism may 
become a mania, too, in which case it is not the 
patriotism but the maniac who is to be con- 
demned. 

I have a letter from a photographer who tells 
me that he had three fine German-made lenses. 
‘**Had,” because he smashed them with a ham- 
mer and threw the pieces away. Now he wants 
to know where he can buy some good American- 
made lenses to take the place of those he 
smashed! 

I don’t know and if I did I wouldn’t tell him. 
His patriotism has run clean away with him. 
The United States Government is having a hard 
time to get lenses. It needs all it can get. For 
anyone to destroy a lens, no matter where made, 
is none the less a crime against this government 
that it was dictated by a real feeling of loyalty. 
Three lenses, which might have done good work 
against the Germans who made them, are de- 
stroyed—three new lenses of American make 
must be “withdrawn from circulation” and the 
use of the government to take the place of those 
ruined. 

The United States Government hasn’t sunk 
the German ships which were left in New York 
it seized them, repaired them, is using them. 
The scientific departments of the government 
are stocked with German-made apparatus 
valuable, well-made, expensive apparatus. Are 
they less useful, these microscopes and optical 
instruments, this glassware, these chemicals, 





because they were made by our enemies? When 
United States troops capture German food, guns 
or munitions, do they destroy them—or turn 
them against their makers? 

We have in this country a large number of 
alien enemies. They are listed, known, checked 
up, made harmless by government-supervision. 
Some are enemies at heart, some are merely 
technical enemies, in that they are of German or 
Austrian birth and not naturalized. At least one 
photographer of my acquaintance has refused to 
make pictures of such people when he knew of 
them, on the ground that he was “giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” 

This, as far as my limited vision goes, is ridic- 
ulous. The “alien enemy” is making his living 
here and abiding by the laws of this country. 
The more money he spends, the more money 
there is to pay taxes and buy bonds. If a hun- 
dred thousand alien enemies labor in this coun- 
try at peaceful and harmless pursuits, this coun- 
try is the better for a hundred thousand days of 
constructive labor every twenty-four hours. It 
is, perhaps, too much to expect an alien enemy 
to buy bonds or W. S. S. or contribute to the 
Y. M. C. A. or the Red Cross. Hence, those of 
us who are patriotic and loyal Americans can 
serve the better the more money we can make 
from the alien enemy. Money is impersonal. 
*Tainted”’ does not apply to that made by the 
alien enemy, if it can be made to labor for Uncle 
Sam. There was a certain trust-fund in one of 
our colleges, established by the Kaiser some 
years ago as a compliment, for the pursuit of 
some research or other. That fund is now in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds and the Kaiser was sent 
a Liberty Bond button at the time the invest- 
ment was made. Probably he doesn’t wear it, 
and we hope his joy at the feeling that his money 
was buying bullets to shoot Germans was con- 
trollable. But we didn’t take his gold and throw 
it away—we used it! 

It is right and proper that we deny the teach- 
ing of German in schools, not that the German 
language is any the less valuable to the student 
than before, not that the knowledge locked up 
in German books is any the less to be used than 
before, but that we refuse to sanction the teach- 
ing of our youths the language of our enemies, 
that they, the youths, realize the seriousness of 
the menace of all that is German. Our bands 
do not play the German national anthem, not 
that it is any less admirable as a piece of music 
than it used to be, but because of what it stands 
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for, what it means. After the war it will be 
a long, long time before ““made in Germany” 
will help the sale of any article, not that the 
Germans will be any less skilful as artificers after 
the war than formerly, but because this country 
will not want, will not have, anything which helps 
the enemies of civilization to escape the conse- 
quences of their misdeeds. 

But the idea that things which have been made 
in Germany must not be used now, is a mistake. 
Use them—turn them against Germany—hoist 
her on her own petard. Don’t break up your 
German lenses—if you can’t use them yourself, 
send them to the Signal Corps. Don’t scrap 
your German telescopes and binoculars—give 
them to the Navy and let German-made lenses 
discover German submarines that American 
depth-bombs can put them where they belong! 


Meeting 


WHEN the present abnormal conditions come 
to an end, and there is no longer an influx of 
“khaki” sitters, photographers must be prepared 
for many changes in the general run of things. 
There has been a great accession of female work- 
ers in all grades, and it is quite likely that they 
will retain the positions which they have so 
efficiently filled for the last few years. Portrait- 
photography is an occupation in which an artis- 
tically-minded woman is thoroughly at home, 
and now that manufacturers have made the 
purely technical part so simple, there is little 
that calls for the superior scientific knowledge or 
physical endurance of the “stronger sex.” In 
face of this competition, it would seem advisable 
for the old-established photographer who finds 
that portrait-work is a diminishing quantity to 
turn his manipulative experience and _ scientific 
knowledge in another direction, and to take up 
the technical and commercial work which will 
be greatly in demand during the coming period 
of readjustment of our manufactures and trade. 
The first thing to be done is to find out what 
class of photograph is likely to be required in the 
district to be operated in, and the next to pre- 


Don't refuse the money which comes from the 
German or the Austrian—neither can help their 
birth and neither can get home. Don’t let them 
save their money to the end of the war to send 
home, then, to help Germany and Austria get 
it—get all you can of it, and turn the product of 
alien German and Austrian enemies into Good 
United States W. S. S. and Liberty Bonds. 

In other words, have commonsense behin«d 
your patriotism—don’t express it with a pistol. 
or a mania—express it with Americanism, and 
use it, where you may, to make Germany help 
fight Germany, to hasten the day when the Stars 
and Stripes fly from the palace at Potsdam and 
the long, long line of khaki walks up Unter den 
Linden with Pershing at one end and the Kaiser's 
goat at the other! 

Bulletin of Photography. 


a Change 


pare a set or sets of good specimen pictures. 
Armed with these, the manufacturers and deal- 
ers who require illustrations may be approached 
with some chance of success. One point must not 
be overlooked: the photographer must create 
the demand as well as satisfy it. It is of little 
avail to ask if photographs are wanted; it must 
be assumed and asserted that they are wanted. 
that they are indispensable, and that the pho- 
tographer is at hand to supply them. Another 
field worthy of more attention than it usually 
receives is that of outdoor and “at-home” work. 
In many districts, photographers have been so 
indifferent to this that they have allowed London 
firms to sweep the country under their very 
noses, and to take substantial orders which 
might have been theirs for the asking. This 
is a field which will not be invaded by the ladies 
there is too much hard work about it—and the 
technical knowledge necessary to carry it out 
successfully is not likely to be acquired by the 
present generation. So far, we believe that 
values and orthochromatics are -sealed books to 
the lady operator, whose artistic qualities are 
usually her greatest asset.—British Journal. 
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Aerial Fighting-Cameras 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


weil is very well known that the most 
3 important factor of successful offen- 
} sives in modern warfare is aérial 
photography. This knowledge, 
with the fascination of 
the scope of action and the glory of successful 
achievement, has created tremendous enthusi- 
asm among our young men, and thousands of 
them have engaged in the aérial service, despite 
its hazardous character. But inasmuch as the 
sole object of the aviator at the front is to gain 
information, and in as quick and reliable a way 
as possible, the camera has become the principal 
means to that end. Thus, aérial photography 
has developed into an important science, and one 
which calls for unquestioned courage, skill and 
physical fitness. Usually, the duty to secure 





combined 


aérial photographs falls to the observer who, in 
company with the pilot, flies over a certain 
enemy-position at a height varying from 10,000 





to 15,000 feet, and obtains excellent results. A 
year and a half ago, all photographs were made 
at about 5,000 or 6,000 feet; but to-day the fire 
from the anti-aircraft guns is so accurate and 
intense, that photography at such heights is 
impracticable and unnecessary, owing to the risk 
to pilot and machine. His object is to locate 
hostile guns and trenches, camouflaged positions 
and objects, to photograph them and to despatch 
the exposures as quickly as possible to head- 
quarters. Frequently, the commanding officer 
and his staff desire to study the topography of 
a newly captured town, or the way a command 
is being carried out. Instead of doing this from 
an elevated and exposed position—as was the 
custom in the wars of the past—the commanding 
general, in a place of perfect safety, inspects pho- 
tographs that were made, only a few minutes 
before, by his aérial observers. An important 
asset in the hands of the advancing troops is a 
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map of the objective, be it a town or a defensive 
position. This requires a series of photographs 
which can be obtained successfully only when 
the airplane flies in a perfectly straight line, 
swerving neither to the right nor to the left and 
maintaining an absolutely uniform elevation. 
Prints of these different map-negatives—some- 
times as many as fifty or more—are subsequently 
pasted on a large sheet of cardboard, overlapping, 
and a map is quickly constructed which affords 


. ~~ - meoter 


A MOTOR DEVELOPING-CAR 


the commanding officer a satisfactory survey of 
the terrain and enables him to study the relative 
situation of buildings, trenches, gun-positions, 
airdromes and “‘ammunition-dumps’’—with due 
allowance for camouflage—or the extent and 
magnitude of the damage inflicted by an air- 
raid. But the enemy is not slow. Knowing that 
his position and defenses will be observed and 
photographed, he is prepared to destroy or drive 
back the aérial photographer, and anti-aircraft 
guns—‘‘archies,” as they are jokingly called by 
the allied airmen—make his life miserable, even 
at an altitude of 15,000 feet above the earth. 
Yet, with shells exploding about him, even dam- 
aging his plane, the intrepid photographer con- 


tinues his precarious but effective work, and 
generally returns to his base with the priceless 
records which, transformed immediately into 
visible pictures, enable the commanding general 
to initiate an attack that may result in an im- 
portant victory. Determined to frustrate the 
ally-photographer’s attempt to obtain successful 
pictures, the enemy will resort to camouflage 
and other forms of deception. In order to mis- 
lead the aérial spy, he will deliver his effective 
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gun-fire without visible concomitants and employ 
simultaneously dummy-guns discharging white 
smoke, or resort to such simple means as a fire 
and blowing the smoke through the port-hole 
of the emplacement. The experienced observer, 
accustomed to the ruses of the enemy, can dis- 
tinguish the sham from the real and, in case of 
doubt, will obtain photographs of both kinds of 
gun-fire. Having secured the coveted pictures, 
the photographer hurries back to headquarters 
or the most convenient station, hands the box 
of exposures to a messenger waiting on a motor- 
cycle, and is off again on another photographic 
expedition. The messenger speeds to the near- 
set photo-finisher, waiting in a motor-darkroom, 
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and is soon on his way with the damp but 
completed prints to the commanding officer: It 
is not unusual for the officer directing the attack 
to be enabled to inspect an important photo- 
graph of the enemy’s lines within fifteen minutes 
after the exposure was made by the aérial cam- 
erist, miles away. But this feat is made possi- 
ble only by utilizing the photographer’s time 
during his return to the base; for instead of 
waiting until he can deliver the exposed plates to 
the messenger who is to convey them to the near- 
est developing-station, the aérial camerist trans- 





require some form of visual proof before allowing 
credit for every plane brought down or damage 
done by bombing. Consequently, the aviator 
often carries a camera with him, with which to 
bring back proof of feats achieved. In the pho- 
tograph of the warmly dressed aviator specula- 
tion can be indulged as to what achievement of 
his the photograph shows; but the smile clearly 
indicates success in his venture against the enemy. 
Of course, were it not for the perfection of the 
modern airplane, photography in the air would 
hardly be possible. Formerly, the aviator was 





AVIATOR EXAMINING AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


fers the exposed plates to a daylight developing- 
tank for a few minutes, then fixes and rinses 
them. The messenger in waiting rushes the wet 
negatives to the finisher, who very quickly pro- 
duces the required prints. Another expeditious 
practice is to put the exposed films or plates in 
a metal watertight container having a parachute 
attachment. By the mere pulling of a cord, the 
miniature parachute opens automatically and 
quickly drops to the ground where a messenger 
is waiting to hurry the box to its destination. 
Thus the fate of a battle is decided. 

Apart from the map-making value, aérial pho- 
tography has a strong personal interest to the avi- 
ator. It is becoming customary in the service to 
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obliged to concentrate all his attention upon the 
actual operation of the machine; now he can 
leave that responsibility to the pilot and devote, 
his time to observation and photography. Or, 
as it is done frequently, the aviator, alone in the 
machine, can make a single picture, by manipu- 
lating the camera fastened to the side of the plane, 
by pulling a cord or pressing a button. Indeed, 
he can expose a number of plates in this manner. 
The lens is focused at infinity, the height being 
ten thousand feet or more, and clear pictures are 
assured. Sometimes the camera is fastened to 
one of the wings for the sake of overcoming the 
vibrations of the motor. Many German aviators 
employ a pistol-grasp camera, like the one taken 
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ST. POL FROM A HEIGHT OF 15,000 FEET 


from a captured enemy plane. This style of 
camera resembles a Graflex with release extended 
to the trigger in pistol-form and has been found 
extremely successful in aérial photography. 
Virtually, every camera now in use in France is 
mounted in the fuselage of the machine, and not 
on the side. 

The uninitiated reader, thinking of the aérial 
apparatus as a small and compact equipment, 
naturally assumes that plates exposed in the air 
are of miniature dimensions. On the contrary, 
the average aérial camera exposes a 5 x 7 plate; 
8 x 10 equipments are in frequent use. Although 
aérial cameras found on captured German ma- 
chines have been found to be of superb and in- 
genious mechanism, the lenses of the highest 
possible efficiency and power—so that they were 
eagerly copied for the use of allied aviators—it 
is not too much to say that the opticians of the 
Allies are making improvements all the time, and 
that in respect to aérial photographic apparatus 
they are at least on equal footing with their 
powerful enemy. 

A friend of the writer, who until recently has 
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served as captain of an English Flying Corps. 
relates the following incident, which illustrates 
the daring and intrepidity of the English aérial 
observer. He approached the German lines in 
his machine for the purpose of obtaining a series 
of camera-pictures. An officer of his squad flew 
with him, but kept at a short distance beneath 
his machine to give warning of the approach of 
enemy aircraft. Content in the knowledge of 
having a watchful friend nearby, the observer 
made exposure after exposure, getting some very 
important results at an altitude of about 15,000 
feet. But, unobserved by him or his vigilant 
friend below, three enemy-machines, aided by a 
long strip of cumulous clouds, stealthily ap- 
proached, but keeping several thousand feet 
higher up. When directly above our busy aérial 
camerist, they swooped down upon him, attack- 
ing with machine-guns. Taken by surprise, and 
not knowing what else to do, the Ally aviator 
descended and steered his plane towards the 
German lines. In a few minutes, one of his 
wings was riddled, soon the other became dis- 
abled and he dropped into enemy territory. In 
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the mean time his friend, seeing the condition of 
things, beat a hasty retreat and soon reached his 
base, announcing the destruction of the photog- 
rapher’s machine and its occupant either dead or 
prisoner. About an hour after the officer had 
brought the sad tidings, he was called to the tele- 
phone and was astounded and gladdened to hear 
the voice of his friend who declared that he was 
safe in Allied territory. It seems that, though 
his machine was seriously injured, he had re- 
sorted to a tricky descent, deceiving his oppo- 
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nents into the belief that he had been killed and 
his machine smashed to bits, and that, about to 
fall within the German lines, he required no fur- 
ther attention from them, being, as they were, 
over two miles up at the time. When about one 
hundred feet from the ground, he managed to 
right his machine sufficiently to escape into 
No Man’s Land. There he left his wrecked ma- 
chine, detached the camera with its precious 
contents and with great difficulty succeeded in 
reaching the Allied trenches. 


Bad Bromides 


NEARLY all photographers make bromide 
prints; a minority make good ones; more make 
passable ones; and the remainder make poor 
ones. The worst of it is that those who make 
the poor ones do not realize how poor they 
are. One of the greatest factors in the pro- 
duction of bad bromides is the idea that a 


thin negative is necessary, a thing which has 
become such an obsession with some workers 
that they go on making thin negatives and 
then seek for “contrasty” paper to print them 
on. This is quite an unsound way to work, 
for any paper which produces a print in a 
different scale of tones from the negative is 
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not so likely to give an accurate rendering 
of the tones of ‘the original subject. Some 
sort of a print may be made from almost 
any kind of negative on bromide paper, but a 
good plucky but not over-dense negative which 
will give a good platinum or carbon print will 
give the best class of print in bromide. Two 
points necessary to be observed, whatever class 
of negative is being used, are correct exposure 
and full development. These ensure a bright 
print of good color which will give a satisfactory 
sepia with either sulphide or hypo-alum toning. 
The usual practice of bromide printers in por- 
trait-studios is to give a long exposure and 
then to develop for a very short time, often 
hardly relinquishing their hold of the paper 
while it is in the solution. Thence it is trans- 
ferred without rinsing to the fixing-bath. Such 
prints are usually lacking in brilliancy, instead 
of being a pure black they usually have a rusty 
tint, and if toned yield the “ginger” hue which 
disgraces so many show cases. To ensure cor- 
rect exposure it is only necessary to make a few 
test-strip exposures ranging, say, from two to 
thirty-two seconds, from three or four typical 
negatives and to develop these fully out, or 
at all events for a fixed time, say two-or three 
minutes. It will then be easy to discover from 
the strips the correct exposure for each class 
and to note it on these typical negatives, also 
noting the exact distance between the light 
and the printing-frame. There are many self- 
satisfied printers who would be quite aston- 
ished at the improved quality of their output, 
if they would but work on this system. 

Except for very thin negatives it is best to 
omit bromide of potassium from the amidol 
developer, which is, in our opinion, the best 
one for bromide-work. M.Q. bas the advan- 
tage of durability and it also prevents stained 
fingers, but it does not yield the pure blacks 
and grays given by amidol, and prints devel- 
oped with it do not tone to such good colors 
as amidol-developed ones do. The greater 
lasting-power of metol-hydroquinone is in it- 
self a danger, for there is always a risk of using 
it with occasional strengthening long after it 
has absorbed an undesirable quantity of bromide 
from the prints previously made in it. This is 
indicated by the hardness and greenish color 
of the prints. Amidol becomes exhausted more 
quickly and at this stage gives poor rusty- 
colored prints. Different samples vary con- 
siderably in their developing-power, so that it 
is impossible to say how many prints a given 
weight of the salt should develop properly. 
It is false economy to overwork the developer 
especially at the present price of bromide paper. 


Except when it is necessary to stop develop- 
ment instantaneously, prints should always be 
rinsed before fixing. Amateurs and those who 
develop only a few prints occasionally may 
perhaps disregard this precaution; but when 
a large number of ‘prints is made daily and the 
bath not renewed very frequently, there comes 
a time when the character of the fixer is changed, 
and muddy-looking prints result. There is no 
gray fog such as is caused by exposure to light; 
but the whites have a dingy tint which is best 
described by comparing them with the white 
of an egg which has not quite reached the elec- 
tion-stage. 

Although pyro-soda has been occasionally 
mentioned as available for the development of 
bromides, there is one point which has not yet 
been fully appreciated, and that is its power 
to produce vigorous prints on ordinary paper 
from flat, thin negatives. Any ordinary for- 
mula may be used; but should contain at least 
40 grains of sulphite per ounce of mixed solu- 
tion. A convenient way to add the extra sul- 
phite is by diluting the concentrated solutions 
with a 5 per cent solution of sulphite of soda 
instead of using plain water. ‘Toning-troubles 
are few with properly made prints; but there 
is one which must be specially guarded against 
mamely, imperfect washing before bleaching. 
A slight trace will cause a general reduction 
of the image, whereas uneven washing—leaving 
a considerable quantity of hypo in places where 
prints have hung together—results in a patchy 
appearance, some parts almost disappearing, 
whereas others tone to a good color. Weak 
sulphide solution is another common cause of 
bad tones. It has been stated that, given suf- 
ficient time to act, a weak solution will answer 
as well as a stronger one, but that has not been 
our experience. We have found that even 
with quite weak prints a good brown tone, not 
orange, can be obtained with a solution made 
as strong as the paper will stand without blister- 
ing. Of course, there is no accession of strength, 
but the color is good: on the other hand, a 
weak solution gives a poor color to even a vigor- 
ous print. With regard to the bleaching, we 
have found the best tones to be obtained by 
a bleacher which worked rather slowly, taking, 
say, five minutes to bleach a fairly strong print. 

British Journal. 
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A MERE copier of nature can never produce 
anything great, can never raise and enlarge the 
conceptions or warm the heart of the spectator. 

Srr Josuua ReyNowps. 
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Green Hill 


WILLIAM 


‘THERE is a green hill far away, 
Beyond the deep blue se: 

Where fragrant blossoms deck the sod 
And loved ones wait for me; 

Where birds their joyous carols sing 
And little children play, 

Where peace and happiness abide 
For me—so far away. 


There is a red hill, where I stand, 
A hill of loathsome mud 

Surrounded by a sea of hate 
And drenched with human blood, 

Where death comes hurtling through the air 
And crawling on the sod 

And every green thing, crimson stained, 
Protests, aloud, to God. 


William Ludlum 


and Red 


LupDLUM 


There is a green hill far away, 
Beyond the deep blue sea 

Where fragrant blossoms deck the sod 
And loved ones wait for me. 

My home is there, my heart is there, 
God watches it, I know, 

That hill of green, so far away, 
The hill that I love so. 


There is a red hill, where I stand, 
A hill of loathsome mud 
Surrounded by a sea of hate 
And drenched with human blood; 
But though I long for that green hill, 
So far beyond the deep, 
Here I shall bide, nor count the cost, 
Peace, on that hill, to keep. 
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Increasing the Price of Plates 


N view of the increase of the price of dry- 

plates—due to the difficulty to obtain the 
requisite glass, and the revenue-tax—it is inter- 
esting to note a similar condition of affairs in 
England. Our overseas cotemporary, The Ama- 
teur Photographer, has the following to say on this 
important subject: 

“*A further great increase in the price of plates 
is likely to have a most deterring effect upon 
amateur-photography; but for the present there 
is nothing for it but to economize in their use as 
far as possible, and hope for better things. The 
most serious feature at the moment is the ex- 
treme difficulty to procure adequate supplies 
of glass. Glass has been going up in price rap- 
idly ever since the overrunning of Belgium de- 
prived us of one of our largest sources of supply: 
but it is not merely its price which has advanced, 
it is that it is extremely difficult to purchase it 
in quantities at all. In the old days, new glass 
was so cheap that it did not pay to use old glass. 
Then came a time when old negatives were 
bought and cleaned off for recoating: and now 
we find that in the larger sizes, at any rate, plate- 
makers are stipulating that they must receive 
from their customers glass equal to seventy-five 
per cent of the new plates ordered. Thus the 
purchaser of a gross of 614 x 81% plates must 
send nine dozen same-sized negatives or an equal 
area of other sizes, before he can be supplied, for 
which he will be credited. This does not apply 
to sizes smaller than postcard, so that amateurs 
are not greatly affected at the moment. But it 
is an indication of the difficulties which plate- 
makers have to encounter just now.” 


Slanting Waterlines 


T is astonishing how many capable and artistic 
workers neglect the importance of a plumb 

or level line in their pictures. This was notice- 
able, particularly, in a recent PHoro-Era compe- 
tition—Shore-Scenes—where a mass of water 
played a conspicuous part. A large per cent of 
the seventy-five or more prints entered in this 
competition showed the waterline as running 
downhill. The fault was so glaring, that several 
otherwise satisfactory pictures could not be 
considered by the jury. This defect was attrib- 
uted to careless trimming and, in some cases, to 


not holding the camera level during exposure. 
Whichever the cause, it is a pity that the serious 
worker has not thought to cultivate an eye for 
a truly level or vertical line in a completed print. 
In any case, the worker need but apply a metal 
square to the picture—original print or enlarge- 
ment—and, at least, save himself the embarrass- 
ment of having a print returned on account of a 
fault so eminently easy of correction. 








The Invention of Talking-Pictures 


N October, 1909, PHoro-Era published a 
brief description of a process of reproducing 
simultaneously, by photography, motion-pictures 


with their accompanying sounds—speech or 
song—invented by Robert Thorne Haines, 
F.R.P.S., of Sydney, New South Wales. At the 


same time, PHoro-Era recognized, editorially, 
the importance of Mr. Haines’ invention, and 
paid a tribute to the skill and perseverance of 
the man who had given his time, energy and en- 
thusiasm to the development of a method the 
importance of which he anticipated long before 
it began to attract the attention of others. 

Although Puoro-Era is not interested in con- 
troversial matters—even those of a photographic 
nature—it is ready and glad to help obtain recog- 
nition in behalf of inventors who have been de- 
prived unjustly of the fruits of their honest and 
successful labors. As the Autochrome was the 
realization of the hopes and aims of photographic 
experimenters for more than half a century, so 
is the synchronized functioning of the phono- 
graph and the kinematograph—perfect unison of 
sounds and images—the result of similarly tire- 
efforts. An interested public been 
eagerly anticipating such an invention ever since 
it was impressed by the first demonstration of 
Edison’s talking-machine. 

In justice to Mr. Haines’ claims in this impor- 
tant field of invention, we print elsewhere in our 
present issue the letter addressed to us by Mr. 
Haines. We are confident that all fair-minded 
readers of what we have published on this subject 
will accord the gentleman honor and recognition 
of his inventive skill and sympathy—if not 
practical support—in the unfair treatment that 
he has experienced. We have always considered 
Mr. Haines a man of personal integrity and 
honest intentions. 


less has 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylstcn Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Puoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the backof every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Shore-Scenes Competition 
Closed August 31, 1918 


First Prize: : W. C. Sawyer 

Second Prize: : Franklin I. Jordan. 

Third Prize: H. L. Bradley. 

Honorable Mention: Ross W. Baker; Emily A. 
Corning; Nelson Antrim Crawford; 
Hawley; J. B. Herrick; Chas. A. Hughes; F. W. ¢ 


Moebus; George P. Russell; J. Herbert Saunders; 
Kenneth D. Smith; S. E. Solomon; James Thomson. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31 
“‘Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
‘* Indoor-Genres.’’ Closes December 31. 


1919 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
**Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.’ Closes March 31. 
“‘Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
‘‘Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“*Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Ee 


A Cause of Blurred Image 


PHOTOGRAPHERS occasionally encounter trouble in 
the shape of a blurred image, from motion of the 
apparatus during exposure, especially when using a 
long-focus instrument with bellows fully extended. 
An investigation on the part of the writer, some time 
ago, developed the fact that the causative jar is often 
produced by the action of the shutter-mechanism in 
the act of closing. 

McMorris Hovuston, M.D. 
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FUN IN THE SURF 


W. C. SAWYER 


FIRST PRIZE—SHORE-SCENES 


Advanced Com petition—Indoor-Genres 
Closes December 31, 1918 


Durine the fall and winter, there are innumerable 
opportunities to obtain delightful indoor-genres of 
friends, family and home. It will be remembered that 
the competition devoted to outdoor-genres laid par- 
ticular emphasis on the portrayal of the subject true to 
the life. That is, if a farmer was depicted hoeing corn, 
he was purposely or innocently oblivious to the cam- 
era; moreover, he wore overalls and a flannel shirt 
instead of a Prince Albert and top-hat. I have re- 
sorted to hyperbole to drive home the important point 
that indoor-genres must be simple, natural and true to 
the life of the subject. For example, do not spoil an 
otherwise excellent study of an eight-year-old youngster 
reading quietly by portraying him apparently deeply 
engrossed in Emerson’s essays on transcendentalism, ac- 
cording to the title of the book, which is plainly legible. 
Make every detail hang together logically. A good 
motion-picture is an excellent example of the infinite 
pains taken to maintain consistency throughout the 
play. One does not see the hero sit down and light a 
fresh cigar in one scene and reappear in the very next 
one in the same position smoking a corncob pipe. In 
short, if in the last scene he was smoking a fresh cigar, 
he must still be smoking the same cigar in the new 
scene of the same interior, otherwise the entire effect 
falls flat. If a picture of mother is to be made as she 
sits by the table in the living-room, do not depict her 
as reading when, as a matter of fact, she is more often 





busily darning stockings. Be faithful to fact; and, in 
so doing, an indoor-genre of technical and artistic merit 
is bound to result. It will ring true, and it will find 
favor for that very reason. 

In making indoor-genres, daylight, artificial light and 
flashlight-apparatus may be used. However, the 
cheapest illuminants at present are daylight and gas 
or electric light. A cloudy bright Sunday is particu- 
larly good for indoor-genre photography. There being 
no sun to cast heavy shadows or annoy the subject 
by its brilliancy, the camerist may work with compara- 
tive freedom. He will need virtually no diffusing- 
screens; and a sheet placed judiciously to reflect the 
light where it is needed will about complete the neces- 
sary preparations. Of course, care must be taken to 
expose correctly and to use the plate or film best 
adapted to this sort of work. This remark applies as 
well to indoor-genres made by artificial light. A 
nitrogen-filled electric-lamp will produce a_ strong 
actinic light that will enable the worker to obtain excel- 
lent results at night. However, owing to the very 
intensity of this illumination various forms of light- 
diffusion must be evolved in order to avoid extremely 
harsh contrasts and unpleasing facial expressions. 
Care should also be taken to make sure that the wiring 
of the house and the service electric current will permit 
such a powerful lamp to be used without danger of 
blowing out the fuses and otherwise injuring the wiring 
in the house. In most cases, the use of a nitrogen- 
filled electric lamp will cause no trouble and it is by far 
the most effective illuminant since there is no noise, 
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smoke or dust. Two or more of these nitrogen-filled 
lamps—they may be obtained up to 1,000 candle- 
power, I believe—would answer all requirements. 
Then, we have several types of electric home-portrait 
lamps which use a special type of carbon in an are and 
these give out an intense though comparatively soft 
actinic light. Obviously. these outfits are more ex- 
pensive than the nitrogen-filled electric lamps; but if 
the camerist can afford one of these outfits he should 
be able to produce excellent results. Even old-fash- 
ioned gas with the aid of the modern gas-mantle affords 
enough actinic light to enable the camerist to make 
indoor-genres. Of course, the use of gas does not 
give the worker as much opportunity to place his 
illumination where it will do the most good. How- 
ever, a little originality will work wonders, and even 
a gas reading-lamp may be made to serve admirably. 
The use of flashlight-apparatus is rather curtailed at 
the present time owing to restrictions, taxes and in- 
creased cost. However, those who have the necessary 
equipment and can obtain supplies can use their flash- 
light-apparatus to advantage. The modern flash-bag 
virtually does away with the smoke nuisance and, at 
the same time, so muffles the noise of the explosion 
that the subject is not perturbed in the least. 

There is virtually no limit to suitable subjects. The 
times in which we live abound in possibilities. A 
moment's thought will enable the camerist to select 
any one of the many home-activities resulting directly 
from the war. Then, there remain the many incidents 
of family-life that we have known and loved for years. 
Although I have emphasized indoor-genres made in 
the home, there is no reason why one could not be 
made in a store, office or factory. Certainly, a well- 
composed picture of a girl munition-worker at her 
bench or of a workman inspecting gas-masks would be 
an indoor-genre of artistic and permanent value. 





FOSTER LARDNER 


Likewise, members of a Liberty. Loan or other com- 
mittee hard at work would make an interesting subject. 

Perhaps, no subject has a greater appeal than a 
picture of a soldier or sailor who is home on his last 
furlough before leaving for overseas-duty. Properly 
handled, such an indoor-genre could be made a master- 
piece. Again, the soldier or sailor invalided home 
from the front would make a stirring subject. With 
his service and wound-stripes in evidence and his serious 
eves that have seen war in all its frightfulness, he 
would make a subject of universal appeal. Then, 
there is the convalescent soldier or sailor who chafes 
at his confinement and who is eager to return to the 
front; he, too, displays that indomitable spirit that 
permeates the American forces on land and sea. How- 
ever, nothing will ruin such indoor-genres more quickly 
than a show of self-consciousness on the part of the 
subject. Either have it right in every detail or avoid 
the subject entirely. 

Of perennial interest are baby-pictures. They are 
always of surpassing interest and unsurpassed diffi- 
culty to make. Why it is that doting mothers insist 
upon clothing their little darlings in a mass of white 
lace and frills when they are to be photographed, i 
one of the unanswerable riddles. Not only do they 
dress them up in all manner of finery, but they insist 
that baby be placed in the center of another white 
expanse such as a large pillow, white-lined basket or 
crib. It is virtually impossible to photograph a baby’s 
white dress and obtain detail and softness and at the 
same time obtain a pleasing picture of baby’s face. 
The dress requires a longer exposure than baby’ s face 
and obviously baby cannot be controlled long enough 
to permit the proper exposure for both dress and face 
to be made. The problem would be greatly simplified 
if mothers could forego the wonderful infant dress- 
creations in favor of a truly delightful picture of baby’s 
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laugh or smile. In one sense it is just as absurd to 
dress up baby for an indoor-genre as it would be to 
show mother preserving pickles clad in her evening- 
dress. Such pictures do not ring true. ‘‘ Photograph 
your subjects as you find them,” is a good rule for the 
genre-photographer to follow, if he would succeed. 
The activities of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., K. of C., 
Salvation Army and other organizations offer much 
excellent material. Remember that in an indoor- 
genre but a part may be shown. It is for the camerist 
to select his subject so that it will convey more than 
is apparent at first glance. If it happens to be a girl in 
Red Cross uniform busily at work making bandages, 
try to make the beholder see beyond this one girl to 
the thousands of girls and women who are working in 
every part of this great country. Nearly every good 
picture of a soldier or sailor causes me to visualize the 
thousands now in active service. The Liberty Loan 
committees have used this human ability of visualiza- 
tion to the utmost in their posters and their newspaper 
publicity. Most of the illustrations are filled with a 
‘“‘punch” that appeals to every red-blooded American. 
Something of the same force must make itself felt in 
the indoor-genres if they are te meet requirements. 


FRANKLIN I. JORDAN 


SECOND PRIZE—SHORE-SCENES 


In seeking subjects for this competition, it would 
not be fair to our pets to neglect them. There is no 
reason why a dog or cat or other pet should not make 
a good indoor-genre. Even if they could not be used 
as the main subject they might be used to great ad- 
vantage as part of the general theme. For example, 
if grandmother was depicted as knitting before the fire, 
nothing would add more to the appeal of the picture 
than a dog or a cat curled up at her feet. No doubt 
the camerist could devise other ways to use available 
pets in making indoor-genres. However, whenever 
pets are employed they should conform to the general 
rule that there must be no posing. If the dog will not 
lie down naturally in the spot where he is wanted to 
complete the picture, leave him out or change to a 
place in the room where he will lie down and look thor- 
oughly at ease and comfortable. In no circumstances 
force the issue; he will show the effects of any forcing 
and thus spoil the harmony of the composition. 

An indoor-genre offers greater difficulties than one 
made out-of-doors; but. then the satisfaction of suc- 
cessful accomplishment is greater. The field is virtu- 
ally unlimited, for it not only includes the immediate 
circle of our friends, family and home, but the many 
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new activities brought on directly or indirectly by the 
war. There is an opportunity to perpetuate much in 
our present lives that will be cherished eagerly in the 
years to come. Think of how the Civil War would 
have come home to us if cameras had been in use then 
as they are to-day. Even the Spanish-American War 
failed to produce anything like the pictorial record that 
is being made of the present war. Every individual 
effort counts; and when taken in the aggregate, these 
individual efforts will form a priceless pictorial history 
of the home-life of this country during the great war 
for democracy. From every point of view, indoor- 
genres are eminently worth while, and they merit the 
best effort of every entrant in this competition. 


H. B. 
Notice to Librarians 


Many librarians and subscribers, desiring to bind 
the first volume of the year of PHoro-Era, and not 
finding the index for same in the June issue, as formerly, 
do not seem to be aware that since 1910 the index for 
the entire year—two volumes of six issues each—has 
been, and is now, published exclusively in the Decem- 
ber issue of each year. 


THIRD PRIZE 
SHORE-SCENES 


L. BRADLEY 


Buckled Films 


Ir has been stated that pressing a buckled film with 
a warm iron will flatten it. If we had any films which 
we valued we should certainly hesitate before exposing 
to such treatment, but if you have one of no particular 
importance you might try what a warm flat-iron (not 
very hot) would do. <A reader has also suggested the 
following plan recently, and it appears very feasible. 
The film is attached (face upwards) by the edges to a 
sheet of glass: an old cleaned glass-negative larger than 
the film will do. Use an edging of seccotine, taking 
care that none gets on the surface of the film. After 
this has dried on the glass, cut a mask of stiff paper 
with an opening smaller than the film. Seccotine this 
and adjust carefully so that the edges of the negative 
are covered with the mask. When dry, mop over the 
surface of the film with a wad of cotton and clean water. 
The film will now dry flat and taut as a drumhead and 
remain so, and can be subsequently removed from the 
glass support, or, if necessary, it can remain attached 
and be used as a glass-negative. The object of the 
mask is to prevent the water getting under the film, the 
gelatine side of which would stick to the glass. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Treating a Broken Negative 


Puoto-Era has recommended several simple meth- 
ods to print successfully from a cracked or broken neg- 
ative; but the one suggested by Photography is also 
excellent. It is to make an enlargement of the injured 
negative on a smooth or glossy paper, arranging the 
illumination so that the break is as inconspicuous as 
possible. The enlargement is then worked up carefully 
with pencil, stump or watercolor, until the damage is 
virtually invisible, because the next operation will 
make it still less noticeable. That operation is the 
making of a fresh negative of the original size once 
more. When this has been done, but not until then, 
do we advocate any further handling of the broken 
original, which, more often than not, ends in putting 
it past all repair. 


Paper for Exposure- Meters 


Enquiries which reach us from time to time show 
that there are workers who endeavor to provide their 
own sensitive paper for use in the exposure-meter, 
either by treating one of the commercial forms of 
paper made for printing from negatives, or by making 
the paper throughout. In either case, unless it is 
quite impossible to buy the regular product made by 
the maker of the meter, it is a mistake to attempt to 
use anything else. Not only have we no means of 
knowing how the speed of the home-prepared paper 
compares with that for which the meter is constructed; 
but the darkening of such papers is apt to be irregular, 
depending upon slight differences over which it is diffi- 
cult to exercise any control. There is also the ques- 
tion of matching the color with that of the standard 
tint. While there are many things which the worker 
with a little dexterity and patience can make for him- 
self, as good as he can buy; we are of the firm opinion 
that meter-paper is not one of them, particularly in 
view of the small cost of an adequate supply even at 
the present time.—A. P. and P. 


The Mirror of the Reflex 


Ir is usual, as our readers know, for the mirror of 
the reflex camera to be silvered on the face instead of 
on the back of the glass, to avoid double reflection. 
The consequence is that such mirrors are very apt to 
tarnish, as they have no glass to protect the reflecting- 
surface. A thin film of lacquer, of a collodion char- 
acter, is often used: but this only retards, and does not 
actually prevent, tarnishing. When the mirror is 
greatly discolored, it becomes difficult to see the im- 
age properly, and it becomes necessary to resilver the 
glass—a task requiring some deftness. It is usual to 
send the camera to the maker for this purpose: but 
at the present time makers are too busy on work of 
national importance, and such renewals are not wel- 
comed. We do not advise the amateur to attempt to 
resilver the mirror, or to repolish it: as such operations 
are likely to result in its last state being worse than 
its first. It is better to put up with its reflections such 
as they are, though feeble, and make the best of it 
for the time.—The Amateur Photographer. 


Developing at Room Temperature 


Mr. W. B. Fercuson put in a plea for develop- 
ment always at the temperature of the room, so that 
no trouble from alteration of temperature in the course 
of development need arise. This simply necessitates 
a time-and-temperature table. Thus, if the temper- 
ature was 75°, one developed for a certain time; if 
65°, for a longer time; if 55°, for still longer. Such 
tables are issued by the manufacturers, though with 
a-rather wide interval of 10° or so separating the cal- 
culations: but it is easy to plot out a diagram showing 
the length of development at intermediate temper- 
atures. Mr. Ferguson said that by means of a prop- 
erly constructed table he had been able to develop 
with pyro-soda at 5° above freezing-point, and in spite 
of the very low temperature, which would have put 
some developing-agents quite out of action, he had got 
good results. —A. P. and P. 


Carrying Wet Prints 


Ir for any purpose a wet print has to be carried for 
some distance or sent through the post, it can be done 
quite safely if it can be prevented from drying and 
the gelatine prevented from decomposing, states Pho- 
tography. The latter is effected simply. A bath of 
one part of formaline to nine parts of water applied 
for a minute or two is sufficient protection. The print 
or prints can then be rolled up, some paper wetted (in 
the formaline-bath, for choice) rolled around them, and 
then waxed or other waterproof paper put outside, to 
delay evaporation and to keep the moisture from any 
other articles with which they may come into contact. 
No time should be lost to give them a rinse and to put 
them up to dry when they arrive at their destination: 
but that is all that need be done. 


Enlarging with a Camera 


DAYLIGHT-ENLARGING is very extensively practiced 
by amateurs to-day; but to judge from what we hear 
and see, almost entirely by means of the little enlargers, 
usually of fixed focus, which can be carried out and 
stood on end. Where a room can be darkened tempo- 
rarily there is much to be said in favor of using the 
camera itself. The method of doing so is quite simple. 
A hole is cut in the screen which blocks the window, 
and in this the negative is fitted. The camera with 
its focusing-screen removed is fixed up against it, the 
lens pointing into the room, and the image is focused 
on an easel a little way from the lens. A reflector of 
white cardboard fixed outside the window at an angle 
of 45° completes the arrangement. A camera with 
double extension is to be preferred for the work, as it 
makes it easier to enlarge slightly: but if the camera 
is not pushed up too closely to the negative, the inter- 
vening gap being filled up with a focusing cloth, the 
extra extension needed can be got in that way. Ora 
portrait magnifier can be used for the same purpose. 
The advantages of the method are that it allows en- 
largement to any size the easel will take: it also lends 
itself to any manipulation during exposure, such as 
local shading, which is not easily done at all with a 
fixed-focus enlarger.—A. P. and P. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

Subject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous ’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes- 
sionalexpert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 3} 
to and including 3} x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be’ tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed August 31, 1918 


First Prize: Ethel Dismukes. 
Second Prize: E. H. Smith. 
Hon. Mention: Carl G. Brown; Belle McGilchrist. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. Of late, however, 
the pictorial standard of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in _pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future _partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out, but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


Igniting Flashpowder 


Aw electrical arrangement for igniting flashpowder 
can be made very easily, with materials which are 
readily procurable. The powder itself is ignited on a 
block of hard wood, upon which are screwed down two 
lengths of clock-spring. These are in a line, with 
their adjacent ends about a quarter of an inch or less 
apart. Under these ends is slipped a bit of the finest 
iron wire procurable, such wire as is used for binding 
flowers. The springs are connected up with a push 
or switch, with the requisite length of flexible wire, and 
a dry battery such as is used in the pocket-torches now 
to be found everywhere almost. Over the fine wire 
which connects up the two springs is heaped the flash- 
powder; and on pressing the push, the current heats 
the fine wire red hot and ignites the powder at once. 
Instead of the springs, a couple of screws may be driven 
into the wood and connected up, the wire being wound 
around one and then carried across to the other; but 
the springs take less of the fine wire, and a fresh piece is 
usually but not invariably wanted for each flash. The 
whole thing can be fixed up in about half an hour. I 
use a solid block of oak about 4 x 3 x 6 inches, as this 
is heavy enough to stay where it is put, against the 
drag of the wires; the flashes have charred its surface 
a little, but have not otherwise affected it.- It cannot 
be protected with metal as this would shortcircuit the 
current.—A. P. and P. 
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“IN DIXIE-LAND” ETHEL DISMUKES 


Seeing is Believing 


Wueruer it is human nature or psychology, I am 
unable to say; but the fact remains that we listen to 
many a good lecture or read many a fine book without 
sensing the vital basic principles involved. If the 
lecture or the book is illustrated—ah, that changes our 
grasp of the subject. The most beautiful description 
in the world can never make us appreciate the simple 
architectural grandeur of the cathedrals of France— 
many of which the Germans have reduced to ruins. 
However, give us a picture and the description, too, 
and we have the thing complete. In short, we then 
possess a visual and mental conception of every detail 
of construction and bit of architectural beauty. 

It is not my habit to “advertise’’ anything in this 
department, particularly if the article is sold exclu- 
sively by Puoto-Era. Nevertheless, I really feel 
impelled to cast precedent to the winds and to make 
an exception in the case of, ““‘Why my Photographs 
are Bad,”’ by Charles M. Taylor, Jr. Really, I am 
amazed that more beginners and readers of PHoto-Era 


have not obtained this book. If this little volume did 
not contain two pages of reading-matter it would be 
worth its cost because of the illustrations. They have 
“punch.” By that I mean that each one seems to say, 
“This is the sort of picture you'll get if you don’t fol- 
low instructions and neglect to profit by studying good 
photographic text-books and photo-magazines.” In 
other words, virtually every illustration is a reproduc- 
tion of a photograph made purposely to show the mis- 
takes that nearly every beginner seems bound to 
make. I might write columns in the attempt to show 
the importance of holding the camera level, but with- 
out clearly impressing on- the reader’s mind just what 
happens if he does not. However, one glance at a 
picture of a house leaning grotesquely on its side will 
drive the admonition home with a “punch.” That is 
why I feel it necessary to repeat that the illustrations 
alone in ““Why my Photographs are Bad” are worth 
the price of the book. 

In connection with the illustrations, there is another 
point worth noting. All the photographs are not 
glaring examples of beginners’ work. In fact, there 
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are some excellent examples of technically perfect 
pictures which are of value to any novice for study 
and emulation. I know of no book that excels Mr. 
Taylor’s in photographs that teach the fundamentals 
clearly and authoritatively. Although there are many 
excellent photographic text-books, I know of none that 
devote much attention to that period in the beginner’s 
photographic experience when every finger is a thumb 
and nothing seems to work out right. 

There are no lengthy, dry discussions of this or that 
principle or process. In fact, most of the text-matter 
merely introduces an illustration, and with that, the 
point is clinched. Mr. Taylor’s book does not aim to 
include every possible error, nor does it aspire to be 
a photographic text-book. It was written to help the 
beginner at the time when, with a new camera in his 
hand, he did not know what to do with it or how to 
begin to make good pictures. For this, and other 
reasons mentioned, I have taken time and space to 
call the attention of beginners to that which I firmly 
believe will help them. Seeing is believing, particu- 
larly in mastering photography; and “Why my Pho- 
tographs are Bad” will make those who see believe 
that real picture-making requires more than the abil- 
ity to “press the button and let the corner drug-store 
do the rest.” 

Inasmuch as we are on the subject of books and 
reading, let me call attention to the admirable results 
that may be obtained from a carefully planned course 
of photographic reading during the winter. By that 
I do not mean a laborious effort to wade through dry- 
as-dust volumes of facts and figures, but rather the 
selection of some good travel-books that are illustrated 
by the author who is likewise a good photographer. 
In connection with such books there should be some 
time devoted to the mastery of the practical principles 
that come into use every time that a picture is made. 
There are several excellent and authoritative books, 
written in a non-technical manner, that would not 
prove too much for the photographic digestive powers 
of the beginner. Up-to-the-minute professional men 
are voracious readers. Why? Not because they have 
the time, but because they must keep pace with what 
**the other fellow” is doing, to avoid being side-tracked 
and considered ‘behind the times.” 

One of the advantages to the beginner of photo- 
graphic reading is that he has the opportunity to get 
an idea of what he is “‘up against.” He may be 
very enthusiastic when he starts out; but as he gets 
deeper into the subject he may decide—fortunately 
for himself and others—that golf or tennis will afford 
him more pleasure than photography. On the other 
hand, the beginner, as he proceeds, may become more 
and more interested in the remarkable history and 
development of photography. His very nature may 
long to work out the problems of exposure, develop- 
ment and printing. To him, there is no limit to his 
photographic ambitions. The more difficult the proc- 
ess may be, the more eager he is to master it. Unless 
all signs fail, such a beginner will make a success of 
photography from the outset, and thorough, intelli- 
gent reading will be of increasing value to him as he 
proceeds. 

At various times, when I have insisted that photo- 
graphic magazines were of inestimable value to ama- 
teur and_ professional photographers—despite the 
existence of a comprehensive library of photographic 
text-books—I have been obliged to point out parallel 
cases to convince my readers of the truth of my state- 
ment. Probably, no country has a finer list of medical 
books than the United States. Why, then, does every 
reputable physician subscribe to two or more medical 





journals? Our books on law are among the best. 
Why do lawyers subscribe to periodicals devoted to the 
legal profession? Again, we lead the world in the 
manufacture of motor-cars. No nation has a more 
extensive library of books on automobile-engineering. 
Why are so many magazines devoted to motor-cars? 
One answer does for all. Progressive men and women 
in any line of human endeavor realize the vital impor- 
tance of keeping up-to-date. One month may see epoch- 
making changes in any profession or industry. Obvi- 
ously, such changes cannot be included in the finest 
and latest text-books that are written. Books would 
never be published if authors waited for the “very 
latest developments,” because new developments are 
occurring every day that should be included if it were 
possible to do so. In short, photographic text-books 
are the very backbone of the science; but the photo- 
graphic magazines are the sensitive antennz that catch 
each new development and transmit it without delay 
to the camerist that he may know and improve or 
follow the work of the acknowledged leaders. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that the winter-months 
offer limitless possibilities for the beginner to get set- 
tled mentally with regard to photography. From the 
practical experience he may have had during the sum- 
mer, he should be in a position—in connection with 
his reading—to decide whether or not he is “in the 
game to stay” to the end of the last inning. In any 
event, his reading of travel-books, photographic text- 
books and photo-magazines can do him no harm, and 
it may result in such an increase of knowledge and 
interest that the beginner will produce results that are 
a credit to himself and a pleasure to all. 


A. H. B. 


Absorbing Vibration 


THERE are certain branches of photographic work 
in which vibration may work havoc. The process- 
worker adopts an elaborate series of precautions 
against it, and the photomicrographer and the copyist 
may both find it necessary to take steps to neutralize 
tremors if their work has to be done in a city or near 
a railway-line. The motor ‘bus has made such work 
impossible in some previously quiet  city-streets: 
and one photographer of our acquaintance has been 
compelled to resort to a swinging table for lantern- 
slide-making by reduction on this account. The means 
he has adopted may be worth mention for the guidance 
of others. A long work-bench carries the camera 
and original in the usual way; but this bench, instead 
of being supported from beneath on four legs, is slung 
from above, by two loops of rope which pass around 
the ends of the bench and around a bar which is fixed 
from side to side of the room, parallel with the bench. 
The ropes are not mere continuous rings, but in each 
side have had inserted four strands of strong elastic 
rubber. These act as springs, and absorb any slight 
tremor, which otherwise might do mischief. 

Photography 


Slow and Fast Plates 


Many photographers in their choice of a plate seem 
to be governed by the idea that speed is the chief char- 
acteristic to aim for. There are, however, many ex- 
amples to be seen in the way of enlargements exhibited 
in professional show-ca: that go far to prove that 
a fine-grain plate is far more suitable, when enlarging 
is contemplated, than one of the ultra-speedy grades. 
Whatever the makers may say, extreme speed and 
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THE STORY-HOUR 


ultra-fine grain can never go together to the extent 
that the latter quality is found in the slow, or ordi- 
nary, plate, and I am sure that many operators do 
not know the value of these slower emulsions, for 
much of the general work that they are called upon 
to carry out. In an enlargement, grain is most ob- 
jectionable, and requires a lot of hand-work to remove, 
and much of this could be avoided if operators looked 
with more favor on the slower plate. For indoor- 
work the exposures are not too long for the average 
adult sitter to keep still, but it is in out-of-door work, 
groups, etc., that the slow plate is found at its hest. 
Its powers of rendering detail, and contrast, are far 
in advance of the ultra-fast emulsion, and the resulting 
prints are undoubtedly finer. Even on the ground of 
rapidity it is not always the fast plate that scores, for 
on one occasion we were led to make an experiment. 

Two plates (one 500 H. and D., and the other 200) 
were taken, and each given an exposure of 1-100 8, ona 
dull December afternoon, the stop in use being F/8. 
Consequently, both negatives were much underex- 
posed. The fast plate, which it was known would 
stand but little forcing during development, was dealt 
with by the Watkins’ method of time and temperature, 





E. H. SMITH 


whereas the slower one was forced in a double-strength 
solution warmed to 75° F. When comparing the re- 
sulting negatives, we were surprised to find that the 
slower plate actually had the more density and detail, 
and was no more “grainy” than the other. The use 
of a slow plate also tends towards the comfort of the 
operator, a brighter light may be employed in the 
darkroom without risk of fog; whereas during devel- 
opment, whatever system be employed, a saving of 
time is effected. Slow plates invariably give a better 
rendering of colors, probably because the secret of 
success when using them is in giving a generous expos- 
ure, whereas if an ultra-rapid plate was employed, we 
should probably give the minimum, and a full exposure 
enables these colors to impress themselves more fully 
upon the emulsion. It is certain that if given a full 
exposure and not overdeveloped, the slow plate is as 
fine a negative medium as any operator could desire; 
yet we met a photographer recently who confessed 
that he had never used them, and we believe that if 
the claims of the slow plate were more widely realized 
outside its own especial field—i.e., copying, process- 
work, ete., it would be much more widely utilized.— 

British Journal. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, PHoto-ERa, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a self-addressed, coke envelope. 


O. L. B.—According to The British Paper Trade 
Journal the stock of the best photographic paper 
consists of pure rag, which should be free of iron and 
have an ash content not exceeding four per cent. The 
breaking-strength of good stock averages 2,400 inches, 
the strength being about 2.4 per cent. The dilation on 
moistening should be small, while it is necessary that 
the paper have a uniform appearance both by trans- 
mitted and reflected light. Premature yellowing may 
be traced to the use of decomposed animal sizing, in- 
ferior stock or the action of iron in combination with 
resinic acid. 

J. S. C.—Whether 34 x 514 or 4x5 is the bet- 
ter size camera is very largely a matter of personal 
opinion, although the nature of the subjects which it 
is used to portray and even the character of the coun- 
try, if landscape is the aim, have a distinct bearing. 
The criticism of distortion in postcard-size is unusual 
and this may be seeming and not actual, due to an ex- 
cess of foreground in some instances. Certainly a 614- 
inch lens ought not to cause distortion on a 51-inch film. 

Although 5x7 is very near the ideal proportions 
most favored by artists, 4x 5 has ever been an exceed- 
ingly popular size; perhaps the most popular. The 
shape must suit the subject, however, and the owner 
of a 4x 5 finds himself oftener trimming from the side. 
and of a postcard-camera from the end. The camera 
you mention will surely please you if you think it worth 
the monetary sacrifice to make the change. 

You are right in assuming that a 5 x 7 lens used on a 
4x5 plate would constitute a narrow-angle lens for 
that plate. The advantage lies in more nearly correct 
perspective, corresponding to what the eyes see with- 
out moving in their sockets. 

F. C. B.—The spots or streaks on your nega- 
tive may be due to one of several causes, which 
perhaps you will recognize as they are alluded to. 
Such a regular crop of spots of various irregular shapes 
in rather close formation over a considerable area are 
often due to stale developer. The stock-solutions may 
have deteriorated with age, the mixed solution may 
have stood too long before use, or, as in an instance 
like this, where the negative in question is the only 
one of several developed in the same developer, it may 
have been the last of too large a number to be de- 
veloped at one time. 

If, however, as you state, all of the plates were de- 
veloped at the same time, presumably in a tank, this 
regular unevenness or ripple formation resembling 
crocodile leather is probably due to failure to keep the 
solution of uniform density and somewhat in motion 
during development, by shaking the tank, stirring its 
contents or reversing a liquid-tight tank end for end 
at frequent intervals. Pyro, pyro-metol and metol- 
hydroquinone are the developers most likely to give 
offense in this respect. 

Incomplete fixing, the result of taking the plate 
from the bath too soon, or of a greatly exhausted or 
very cold bath, may be the cause. If the fault lies in 
fixing, there will be brown stains eventually. 


C. K. O.—Most shutters may vary in speed if 
turned on their sides or inverted. This possibil- 
ity should not be overlooked, particularly when en- 
gaged in making important pictures. The variation 
may not be very great, and probably in most cases 
the camerist would experience no trouble. If roller- 
blind or focal-plane shutters are being used it is well to 
make sure that the tension-spring has been tightened 
sufficiently to close the shutter—no matter in what 
position it may be held. 

J. H—Development of negatives by the glass 
positive methods. Make your glass positive by 
contact, as you would a lantern-slide or window-trans- 
parency, and from that make as many negatives as 
you wish. If you wish to make enlarged negatives, 
first make an enlarged positive in the enlarging camera 
by any of the light-sources that are popular and effect- 
ive. Many professionals make these enlarged positives 
by direct daylight—a very simple matter—and from 
these enlarged positives make contact negatives. 

J.S.—Drying unwashed negatives and prints 
after fixing is not to be recommended, unless this is 
done in a darkened room. Without going deeply into 
the chemistry of the matter, we should say that plates 
or prints that have been fixed but have not been prop- 
erly washed should not be exposed to bright light to 
dry and, after a lapse of many hours, thoroughly wash 
them in the hope of removing every trace of hypo. 

The way is to proceed as advised and then to wash 
them for many hours, as long as they need ordinary 
light. 

Our suggestion would be to dry them in a darkened 
room and afterwards wash them thoroughly in ordinary 
light; because hypo, remaining in the film, will be 
acted upon by bright light and affect the print or nega- 
tive, more or less. 

F. J. K.—We regret not to know of what 
Hypono is composed, but it is undoubtedly one of 
the Peroxides, although not H.2O2. It has no bad 
effect on the film, except when used too strong with 
soft water when it has a tendency to soften the film. 
This is remedied by using it at half strength. 

N. T. B.—The Goerz Dogmar F/4.5 lens will 
meet your requirements satisfactorily if your 
camera has sufficient bellows extension. You 
will be able to utilize the three-focus advantage: 
namely, the complete lens, the front combination and 
the back combination. By writing to the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company, 317 East 34th Street, 
New York City,- you will obtain complete data as to 
the exact focal lengths of the various combinations. 
Without reserve, we can state that the lens, for the 
purpose you intend to use it, will meet every test. 

F. E. C——Great shutter-speed is not required 
in snapshot picture-making. Most shutters hav- 
ing speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second will 
answer admirably. It is of advantage, however, to 
have a shutter that gives speeds of 1, 14, 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 
1/50, 1/100 and 1/200 of a second, especially in con- 
nection with an anastigmat lens. The focal-plane 
shutter, although very efficient for slow and _high- 
speed exposures, is not essential to ordinary snapshot- 
photography. Before deciding upon a shutter, it is 
best to consider carefully the sort of pictures one 
expects to make and then to purchase a shutter suited 
to the work in hand. In no circumstances use oil or 
vaseline in an attempt to make a sticky shutter-valve 
work easily. A lubricant of any kind will cause the 
valve to collect dust and become badly gummed-up. 
The best way is to have the inside and outside of the 
piston buffed by a reliable camera repair-man. To 
attempt to do this work oneself may be disastrous. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoro-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


K. M.—Your picture of two children in the woods 
picking what appears to be spring-flowers, has all the 
appearances of spontaneity and childish ingenuousness. 
The little models were evidently not chosen or prepared 
for the part they were to play in this pretty scene for 
the nearer child—a boy—has on a black cap and his 
little sister behind him has on a white straw-hat. It 
might have been better if the order had been reversed. 
The grouping shows good judgment. The two models 
forming an oblique line running toward the middle of 
the picture. The setting is spring-like and convincing 
and with its multitude of white flowers and a back- 
ground of numerous slender tree-trunks, natural and 
appropriate. The tone throughout is truthful and 
harmonious, and the definition, slightly diffused, re- 
sulting in a pleasing degree of atmosphere. 

W. E. C.—Your spring-picture of a little girl in a 
white smock and white hair-ribbon, holding a young 
bird in her right hand, represents an attitude of childish 
interest. The head of the little model is hanging over 
too much and mars what otherwise might be an ap- 
propriately graceful attitude. The figure suffers from 
being posed and is, therefore, a trifle stiff and unnatural. 
The whole tone of the figure in a white costume, white 
socks and dark sandals, is excellent, and little fault can 
be found with the general technique except the extreme 
white mass due to the full sunlight falling upon it and 
what might be mistaken for snow; but, in reality, is a 
pebbled ground. The background—about ten feet 
distant from the figure—shows that the camera was not 
held level, as the lines are somewhat out of plumb. 

H. J. W.—Your subject “Japanese Water-Lilies” 
is a striking composition, well arranged, but the subject 
would have been far more convincing if the water in 
which they grow were apparent. 

** Autumn” appears to be enlarged, with a loss of de- 
tail and gradation, the nearest tree being decidedly out 
of focus and the effect of the light exceedingly peculiar. 
Two prominent trees when of almost equal importance 
might be expected to frame a distant vista of consider- 
able interest, but as this is wanting the subject lacks 
unity. “The heterogeneous foreground, due to the 
usual concomitant of camp-life in the woods, could 
have been managed with better result had a little 
care been taken. 

M. H. S.—Your winter scene, I am sorry to say, 
does not suggest the title. It is very flat, dull and 
monotonous throughout. A snow-scene should be 
somewhat brilliant, with due regard for the deep 
shadows. In your picture you have three snow-covered 
spruce trees in a horizontal row, which does not suggest 
good pictorial composition. 

K. D. S.—The figure of the man at the edge of a 
pond, tending a wood-fire, is placed exactly in the center 
of the picture-space, dividing, at one side, the lake with 
its spotty mass of black and white, and at the right the 
brightly lighted shore. The background of woods is 
picturesque, and it is likely that a different viewpoint 
would have yielded a pleasing pictorial result. 








A. S. R.—Your picture of a little girl dressed in 
white and carrying a huge black muff in front of her 
could be worked up into an artistic result, but it 
requires much technical skill. The muff is altogether 
too black and can be lightened in tone. The face of 
the child is altogether too dark, unless, indeed, the 
tone is absolutely correct. The objects composing 
the background are obscure and distorted. 

M. K.—Your landscape with cow lying in field is 
a promising artistic theme, but has been badly man- 
aged. The light appears to be wrong, the exposure toa 
brief, and the composition, stiffly symmetrical, results 
in large masses of patchy white, and a vast number of 
white spots compose the foliage. The light from a dif- 
ferent direction, either right or left, instead of over- 
head, and a full-exposure, with different viewpoint, 
would have resulted in a pleasing picture of this inter- 
esting subject. 

C. K. W.—Your near landscape is out of focus and 
out of drawing, the foliage reminding one of spots of 
a leopard. The poor cow looks very unhappy. How 
could she be otherwise? She is caricature by being out 
of drawing and could easily be mistaken for some other 
kind of animal. An attempt to produce an ultra- 
artistic result by putting everything out of focus, is 
not the way to proceed. The intelligent and rational 
use of a soft-focus lens would be better. 

A. S. U.—Your portrait, “Constance,” is a highly 
creditable composition; but it lacks true color-values. 
The complexion of the child’s face, neck, hands and 
arms is consistently correct, but the dress is obtru- 
sively inharmonious on account of its extreme white- 
ness. The book is also extremely white and without 
character, as it does not suggest either a printed or 
a pictured page. The child should have worn a me- 
—— costume, stockings as well, and the book 
should have contained pages of paper not extremely 
white, and lighted so as to not offend by its obtrusive- 
ness. A child dressed in white is, in itself, an appari- 
tion of loveliness. It could be treated by a painter 
so that the face would dominate even the white dress; 
but in photography the thing cannot be done so 
satisfactorily. 

E. S. B.—Your sunset picture is very attractive, but 
it is greatly marred by the heavy mass of unsupported 
branches at the right. Had the camera been turned 
a trifle more in that direction, so as to include the tree- 
trunk, this would have been a very good picture. 

E. P.—The only criticism of this well-composed 
landscape is the lack of definition in the foreground. 
The distance is more sharply focused than the nearer 
bushes and ferns, a reversal of the proper order. In 
Nature the distance is more or less softened by the 
intervening atmosphere, and to render it more clearly 
than the nearby objects is to break all the laws of 
“‘aérial perspective.” 

M.S.—A fine composition and arrangement, but 
either your plate is much overdeveloped or you have 
used a paper of too great contrast. As it is, one almost 
thinks at first glance that the meadow is covered with 
snow. A subject so strong in contrast as this, of trees 
in shadow cutting against a distance in full sunlight, 
needs plenty of exposure and careful development. 
It may be that a soft-working paper might give you 
better results from this plate. 

E. E.—This print is very much improved by trim- 
ming two inches from the foreground and one and 
one-half more from the sky. This leaves a long, 
narrow panel with very good lines, and you lose noth- 
ing but uninteresting sand and cloudless sky. Care- 
ful trimming will often make a poor picture good, and 
a good picture better. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Successful Criticisms 

Wirth the exception of the prominence of the freckles, 
which a ray-filter would have avoided, the portrait is 
a success as regards face and shoulders. But the 
hands and the book are not as they would appear to 
the normal human eye under similar conditions, and 
that part of the picture must be regarded as a failure. 
to that extent. Nor is the lighting true to any known 
principle of light and shade. A powerful light—too 
powerful in my opinion to be artistic—strikes the top 
of the Jad’s head and his left shoulder. This should 
have left the face in a correspondingly heavy shadow: 
it does not. A secondary light illuminates his face 
and casts a shadow on his neck and the folds of his 
collar and shirt. The source of the second minor light 
is not obvious or discernible. Hence its falsity from 
an artistic point of view. The reflection from the white 


paper of the book seems to have produced halation, 
which a backed plate would have obviated. The whole 
thing is artificial, too much a la studio. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


THERE are four good points in the picture of a boy 
reading a book or magazine; viz., the figure is well 
placed, there is unity and there is vigor to the compo- 
sition and the background is good. The picture is so 
satisfactory in these respects that the halation espe- 
cially prominent in the lower third of the picture, the 
halo of light on the head, the square patch of light on 
the shoulder from the window, the woollyness of the 
hair, the Jack of detail in the highlights and the shadows. 
the too prominent texture of the skin, the grotesque 
left hand and forearm and the too-good-to-be-true 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


expression on the boy’s face cannot entirely kill its 
appeal. 
CLARENCE A. PIEeRceE. 


Tue first thing to strike your attention in this photo- 
graph is the excessive black of the hair against the 
bright, reflected light which almost surrounds it. The 
effect is not agreeable; the square light also on the 
shoulder is of unpleasing shape. Also, the open book 
reflects too much light from its white pages and has 
fogged the film. “The bright light falling on the figure 
should have been subdued in some way, or else a reflector 
used to light up the dark part of the head, and a shorter 
exposure given. Moreover, I think that shorter devel- 
opment would have done more justice to the subject. 


M. Pacer. 


Wuen working towards the light, the lens must be 
protected from direct light or reflections from the 
camera-bed. Shade the negative, so that the lower 
part will print somewhat darker than the rest, giving 
the picture a more substantial base. The most glaring 
defect is the patch of white light on the shoulder, which 
should have been kept dark in order to concentrate 
interest on the front of the figure. The line of light 
along the top of the head is also a defect which might 
be helped by printing on a much softer paper. This 


would also allow the shadow-details to flatten out, and 
the result might be quite pleasing. Shorter develop- 
ment or the use of a diffusing-screen would also have 
softened the contrasts. The head is tilted sidewise at 
an awkward angle and the short-focus lens pointed 
downward at the subject exaggerates this effect. 


Winn W. Davipson. 


THE posing, with the exception of the left hand, was 
well done and the figure nicely placed in the picture- 
space; but the harshness of the lighting spoils the re- 
sult, technically. The book is absolutely lacking in 
detail; the light on the left ear is bad, and the two 
masses on the shoulder and head would indicate that 
the boy had just passed through a snow-squall. Then, 
too, the lower part of the picture appears to have been 
fogged on the negative, and the hair lacks all the char- 
acteristics of human wool. The book should have been 
held a trifle higher. The exposure should have been 
longer and the print made on the softest available 
paper. The left ear appears to be double; or did it 
wag during exposure? However, after all is said and 
done, this picture is somewhat pleasing for the back- 
ground is agreeable, the features are fairly well moulded, 
the highlight on the nose is a correct element in por- 
traiture, and the expression is very natural. 

Geo. W. FRENCH. 
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In our October issue we showed an example of 
Mr. John Paul Edwards’ artistic skill in landscape pho- 
tography. This month’s frontispiece displays his 
versatility, by means of an original composition in 
portraiture. The overlapping of three dark tones,— 
hair, head-dress and circular background,—while still 
preserving the distinctive quality of each, is worthy of 
study. Strength and concentration of interest are 
gained by the clever manner in which the highest lights, 
the face and whites of the eyes, are placed against the 
deepest tone—the hair. The attention is thereby 
drawn involuntarily and held at the center of interest. 
Mr. Edwards also displays his skill in breaking up the 
perfectly symmetrical circular background by allow- 
ing the head-dress to over-reach the edge, and cutting 
into it with the light shoulder at the lower edge. Taken 
as a whole, this is a markedly successful portrait, which 
improves on close study. 

“Entrance to Queen’s College,” by Henry Fox 
Talbot, on page 229, is remarkable for its fine technical 
qualities, especially when the fact of its having been 
made nearly three-quarters of a century ago is con- 
sidered. The lens-work is above reproach, as it will 
be remembered that highly corrected lenses were not 
in existence at that period. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how the corners were clipped off, evidently to 
disguise the lack of covering-power of the lens. 

Camera-workers who are caught in a predicament, 
where no tripod-camera is available or allowable to 
make difficult architectural photographs should study 
carefully Mr. Herbert W. Gleason’s article “How I 
Beat the Official Photographer,’’—with accompanying 
illustrations showing “‘how to do it,” on pages 230 to 
235. They demonstrate how a master-photographer 
gets himself out of an apparently hopeless situation, by 
sheer force of his sound photographic technique coupled 
with Yankee ingenuity. Data: “Arches, Court of 
Abundance” (page 231), contact-print from distorted 
negative; Auto-Graflex camera; 6-inch Goerz lens; 
F/11; 1/25 second; Orthonon plate; pyro; Kresco 
print. Same subject, corrected: 8 x 10 Korona cam- 
era; 6-inch Goerz lens; F/32; 1 minute exposure by 
south window. ‘Corridor of Transportation-Building 
at Night” (page 232); same camera, lens, plate, de- 
veloper and paper, as in preceding subject; exposure 
15 minutes at F/7 by starlight. Same subject, cor- 
rected; same data as preceding subject. ‘‘ Tower of 
Abundance” (page 235); same camera, lens, plate, 
developer and paper, as two preceding subjects; ex- 
posure, 1/25 second, at F/11. Same subject, cor- 
rected; same data as two preceding subjects. All 
three original subjects made in September, 1915, at 
San Francisco Exposition. 

Horace A. Latimer’s reputation as an artist-pho- 
tographer of high rank has been long established. 
Were it not so, his “‘Ploughing in Burgundy” would 
place him among the foremost pictorial workers. A 
feeling of extreme satisfaction is experienced when 
looking at this beautiful picture. The original gum 
print, hung at the Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England, in Springfield, Mass., last 
August, was the most admired of a representative ex- 
hibit of Mr. Latimer’s gum prints. If this is not Mr. 
Latimer’s greatest picture, it is surely second to none 


of his other great productions. The writer feels that 
this is, indeed, his masterpiece. Data: Exposure made 
in the old French province of Burgundy, in early fall 
of 1913; 3144 x 4144 Reflex camera; Bistelar lens of 
8-inch focus; an. about F/11; 1/50 second, East- 
man film; Metol-Hydro; contact Satesta print from 
11 x 14 enlarged negative. 

Baby-lovers will all be charmed by Ray Trow- 
bridge’s “Ruth” on page 239. ‘“‘The prettiest baby in 
the world” is no doubt the verdict of Ruth’s fond 
parents; and who will make bold to dispute them? 
Data: February, 10 a.m.; indoors; with bright sun- 
light outside; home-built camera; Struss Pictorial 
lens, 12-inch focus; stop F/8; exposure, about 2 sec- 
onds; Rodinal, in tank; print on Artura Carbon 
Black, Grade E, smooth buff. 

Grace E. Rutter is an accomplished professional 
portrait-photographer. The fine prints that illustrate 
her article, ““Our Equine Friend,” were made purely 
for recreation, but show that she is familiar with out- 
of-door camera-work. 

The Editor’s article, “‘ Aérial Fighting-Cameras,”’ is 
illustrated from the collections of Messrs. Kadel & 
Herbert and Underwood & Underwood, photographic 
publishers. The initial picture of this series, page 247, 
represents a British barrage-fire through which no 
human being can live. This wonderful aérial photo- 
graph, made by the aviator who was directing the 
British barrage-fire seen in the picture, shows how the 
British block off the second-line trench when attack- 
ing the front-line. As can be seen, the barrage is fall- 
ing in back of the German front-line, just before the 
British go over the top. This stops the enemy from 
bringing up any assistance to help the soldiers in the 
front-line trenches. The British line, seen in the lower 
right-hand corner, can be distinguished from the 
German first-line which runs the entire length of the 
photograph, owing to the fact that there are no com- 
municating-trenches between them. 

The speed with which the plates exposed by the 
aérial photographers are finished and completed prints 
conveyed to the headquarters of the commanding 
officers is one of the wonders of the present war. In 
the photograph shown on page 248 the swift messenger 
is seen handing a package of exposed plates to the 
darkroom-operator. As explained in the text, an 
aviator, page 249, is examining one of his photographic 
efforts. Attention is invited to the thick gloves and 
the electric ear-warmers that are needed to keep the 
airmen comfortable at high altitudes. 

The manner of operating the aérial camera, when 
fastened to the side of the airplane, is shown in the 
picture on page 250. 

The famous German pistol-camera, pictured on the 
same page, is the one captured by a British aviator. 
Its construction is manifestly ingenious; but the 
Allied aérial photographers now operate cameras of 
equal if not greater effectiveness. 

The view of the town of St. Pol, page 251, is remark- 
able for the clearness and accuracy of detail. The 
fact that it was made from a height of 15,000 feet is 
also worthy of note. The principal episode is a line 
of mule-transports on the way to the front. The small, 
ant-like dots seen on the right are not soldiers, but 
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mule-transports carrying machine-gun ammunition. 
The wonderful photograph of the much-discussed 
Hindenburg line, page 252, shows how well guarded the 
Germans have their trenches. The direct streak run- 
ning through the upper left-hand corner is the German 
first-line of barbed wire. Immediately back of that 
can be seen second and third lines of barbed wire. 
Running perpendicular, at the, right, can be seen the 
trenches. The place marked A represents the ma- 
chine-gun emplacements that have been picked out by 
the pilot for bombardment by the heavy British guns. 

It is seldom, indeed, that so gifted a poet as William 
Ludlum, is able to give pictorial expression to his 
theme. His beautiful picture, ‘“‘The Green Hill Far 
Away,” is full of the sentiment of his uplifting verses. 
It is to be fervently hoped that these wonderfully ex- 
pressed thoughts may meet the eyes of many of our 
boys “‘over there.” They cannot fail to help them in 
their stupendous task. Data: July 3, p.m.; bright 
light; 5x 7 Premo Camera, 61-inch Velostigmat lens; 
F/32; no color-screen; 1 second exposure; Orthonon 
plate; pyro; Professional Cyko print, developed in 
Duratol. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


“Snore-SceNnes!”” What a grist of “snaps” have 
been made by camerists—aspiring and otherwise— 
titled as above. Many of these “shots” have cer- 
tainly been “damaging” to the subjects, with faces 
all askew from the intense sunlight and the one-two- 
three-four-five-ness of the “‘grouping” (?); topped 
with skies of chalky whiteness! From such contem- 
plation, we turn with relief and pleasure to W. C. 
Sawyer’s very original and well-executed picture, 
‘Fun in the Surf,” page 257. No impossible sky or 
textureless sand do we find here. The water is limpid 
and, moreover, it is in motion, as witnessed by the 
swirling wavelets curling about the little “kiddies,” 
and running in gracefully curving foam-lines along the 
beach. The little figures, full of abandon and uncon- 
scious grace, are placed just right in the picture-space 
and the wave above serves to relieve any tendency to 
monotony in the smoother water beyond. It merits 
richly the distinction of first prize, which was accorded 
it. No data. 

“On Patrol,” by F. I. Jordan; the second prize 
winner, page 259, is from the collection of one of our 
consistent competitors, whose first-prize picture of the 
**Golden Hub,” in November, 1915, PHoto-Era, was 
much admired. Although some may consider the tone 
of the bathing-suit rather strong, yet it carries the eye 
at once to the dominating figure, and contrasts agree- 
ably with the tone of the dog and the water. The 
background is particularly happy and really appears 
to be distinctly separated, by a considerable distance, 
from the figures—a quality much to be desired and 
often not obtained. Data: August, 5 p.m.; Ansco 
Speedex Camera No. 3; Tessar lens, 90 mm.-focus; 
stop, F/4.5; 1/5 second; Eastman film; pyro, in tank; 
enlarged on Royal Bromide. 

In “ The Sentinel,” H. L. Bradley, third-prize winner, 
page 260, shows one of the charming shore-bits for 
which our coastline is so justly noted. The values in 
this print are well preserved, even in the deepest shad- 
ows, and the “ water-quality,” without which no sub- 
ject of this kind can ever be successful, is extremely 
good. A suitable cloud or clouds would greatly help 
to improve the already fine result. If none were 
present, they could easily be printed in, from another 
negative. The trees on the left help to draw the 
attention from the rather centrally placed house. 





Beginners’ Competition 


For a beginner, Ethel Dismukes has achieved a 
wonderful success in her print, page 263, which is first 
choice, by a large margin, in this competition. Its 
fine decorative effect, together with the delicate man- 
ner in which the hanging moss is rendered, contribute 
to make a result worthy of the prize it received. The 
old building is in just the proper place to center the 
interest and adds the touch which gives scale and per- 
spective to the whole composition. A slight trimming 
at the top may serve to improve the print, by getting 
rid of the rather scattered lights, or the whole sky could 
be toned down a trifle. Otherwise the result is very 
fortunate. Data: April, 5 p.m.; sunlight; 5 x 7 
R. O. C. view-camera; Bausch & Lomb lens, 9-inch 
focus; F/16; 1/5 second; Central Comet plate, de- 
veloped in tank. Printed on Azo A Hard. 

The second-prize picture, “‘The Story-Hour,” page 
265, is very nearly a great success. The fact that 
the child with the dark hat is on the shadow-side of 
the man whereas the light hat is on the light side, is 
worthy of favorable comment; especially so, if these 
figures were so placed intentionally by the camerist. 
Had they been in the reverse position, the composi- 
tion would not be so good. The unconscious attitude 
of the figures is praiseworthy. The children, par- 
ticularly the one on the man’s knee, are apparently 
deeply interested in the story. The man’s expression 
is fine; so is the position of his hand. The lens-work 
is good, as are the other technical qualities. A few 
hints as to improvement will not be amiss. It was 
unfortunate that the chair was placed over the joint in 
the walk, as it produces a distracting line which di- 
vides the walk into two rectangles. A better way would 
have been to place the chair on a clear space. The 
sky, and lawn below, could be subdued a little. 

Before concluding, I cannot refrain from inviting 
attention to the two interesting photographs that 
enhance the importance of the special competition 
announced in the rear advertising-section of this issue. 

The hasty snapshot of Madame Petrova, the emi- 
nent Russian’ motion-picture artist, was made while 
she was engaged in selling war-savings stamps on 
Boston Common, and under adverse conditions, by 
Mr. Alfred Brust, of the photo-finishing department of 
the Robey-French Company, Boston. Mr. Brust is 
actively interested in the pictorial history of the pres- 
ent war and has sent a number of fine pictures to the 
War-Prints Division. Data: about noon, under trees; 
Graflex plate-camera; Carl Zeiss F/4.5; used at full 
opening; 1/75 second. 

On the same page, and serving as a companion- 
picture, is a group of two sailor-boys, old-time favor- 
ites in the base-ball world—Shore, first-string pitcher, 
and MeNalley, star infielder, both members of the 
Red Sox team, the work of Andrew F. Donnell, official 
photographer of the Boston Sunday Post. Mr. Donnell 
has made many valuable war-records with his usual 
eye for good composition, technical excellence and 
patriotic zeal. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is “‘Peek-a-boo!”” by Willard 
H. Harting. To assist at a better understanding of the 
composition, the following data are supplied: March 
31, 1918; 3.30 p.m.; in shade on sunny day; 214 x 34 
Ansco camera; 3%-inch Modico Anastigmat; stop, 
F/8; 1/25 second; Ansco Speedex Film; Eastman 
Tank-Powders; 5 x 7 Cyko Studio enlargement. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








War-Photographer Wins Distinction 


Mr. W. M. Snett, who has charge of the lens- 
department at the Robey-French Company, Boston, 
is one of the best-informed men in the photographic 
business. In commenting on the progress of the war. 
recently, Mr. Snell told me of a photographer who had 
so distinguished himself at the battlefront, that the 
French general, commanding the division in which 
this special photographer was doing important work, 
bestowed upon him the croix de guerre. “And,” Mr. 
Snell added, “‘they say that his father made a great 
reputation as a disciple of Daguerre.”’ 


Entries that are Incomplete 


Persons privileged to enter either PHoto-Era com- 
petitions are those that comply with all the rules, which 
are printed fully and plainly in each issue of the mag- 
azine. 

Entries, like the following, are wholly inadequate and 
are kept in abeyance: 


“T am sending you herewith a picture (or pictures) 
for your August competition.” 


(Sender’s name.) 


Why? simply because the sender failed to state 
whether for the Advanced or Beginners’ Competition. 
He also neglected to enclose the required data, and 
declaration that he was the sole, unaided author of the 
prints submitted. 

The Editor cannot be expected to spend time, sta- 
tionery and postage to remind the sender what is re- 
quired of him. In most cases, however, competitors 
observe scrupulously the rules and conditions of the 
two competitions, and the Editor aims to reciprocate 
in kind. If he is not so prompt as he would like to 
be, it is simply because he is pressed for time, and he 
is glad to be reminded of any neglect on his part. 


Emergency Eye-Glasses 


PuotoGrapuic knowledge, even if it be theoretical, 
is sometimes useful in everyday-life. The Editor had 
the misfortune recently to break his eye-glasses, both 
glasses being shattered by falling on a hard-wood floor. 
He was entirely alone at the time and, being thus help- 
less, he was unable to read fine printed matter. That is 
the trouble with persons who are afflicted with com- 
pound astigmatism. Desiring to obtain the address and 
number of an optician from the telephone-book, and 
remembering the action of the diaphragm in photog- 
raphy, he at once improvised a temporary substitute 
for his broken eye-glasses. Taking a piece of note- 
paper, he made a small, round hole with the point of a 
lead-pencil. Holding the tiny orifice close to one eye, 
he was enabled to read with ease the desired informa- 
tion in the telephone-book. After having communi- 
cated with the optician, he continued his experiments 
with the miniature stop, which measured about 1/32 
inch in diameter, and found that, used as before, it 
reduced the illumination of objects considerably. 











Transparent shadows became opaque; detail in shad- 
ows disappeared, and near objects looked smaller than 
when viewed through the eye-glasses. 

It is this same pin-hole’ which takes the place of the 
regular lens in a pin-hole camera and produces perfect 
photographs. The reader will derive much diversion 
and knowledge by experimenting in a similar way; but 
only briefly, as peering through so small an aperture is 
apt to impose a strain upon the eye. Of course, a pin- 
hole more than 1732 inch in diameter will yield only a 
blurred image. It’s an interesting lesson in optics. 

(Reprinted from Puoto-Era, January, 1914.) 


A Patriotic Typewriter Artist 


Tue predominant feature of the Editor’s daily mail 
is the expression of true Americanism and appeals for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan expressed by word and picture. 
Once in a while, a correspondent with artistic skill will 
introduce an effective sketch. But the latest novelty 
—ingenious, striking and easily produced—marks the 
correspondence of Michael Gross, the author of the 
recent Burson stories and the current “Professor 
Pyro” talks. His latest message was typewritten by 
himself on a full-sized letter-sheet, and the three-inch 
space below his signature was occupied by two rows of 
soldiers arrayed in perfect alignment with arms at 
right-shoulder shift, and a sergeant at the end of each 
line. At first glance, one gets the impression that the 
lines of soldiers, composed of twenty-three each, was 
printed from some new form of military ornament cast 
at the type-foundry; but a close inspection shows that 
each figure was formed by symbols and signs found on 
the keyboard of the typewriter—hence the regularity 
and precision of each individual figure. Thus fraction- 
marks (for the slanting rifles), dashes, exclamation- 
points, quotation-marks, the letter o, small and in 
capitals, and other devices are combined in clever 
fashion to represent a long line of well-drilled infantry. 
Below the lines of soldiers, appeared—long drawn out— 
the word “Arrention,” followed, below, by another 
line, across the page—“* Buy Fourts Liserty Bonps,”’ 
the whole effect being significant and timely. We 
award the palm of patriotic novelty to Michael Gross. 








The Danger from Optimism 


UNpDUE optimism, based upon crass ignorance of 
military conditions, will only bring impatience and 
disappointment. Our real achievements are encour- 
aging enough. We must back them with sustained 
effort, and not allow ourselves to relax through any 
expectation of an early victory 


Flashlight 


Cuemist’s Wire: “My husband is, as usual, in his 
laboratory conducting chemical experiments. He is 
working on a new flashlight-compound and expects to 
go down to posterity.” (From the laboratory) Br-r-r! 
Bang! 

CaLer (startled): “I hope he hasn’t gone.” 
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Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 
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He Will Do His Duty 


To-pAyY you met an acquaintance who looked har- 
assed and exhausted. You asked him, knowing him 
somewhat intimately, if he was feeling under the 
weather and suggested that he consult his physician. 
He fairly growled at you as he replied that he was all 
right. He didn’t tell you to mind your own business; 
but his countenance carried that command. 

He wasn’t suffering physically. He wasn’t worrying 
over the possibility that the influenza might lay him 
low. His business is going along at a fairly satisfac- 
tory rate, and none of his customers has gone unex- 
pectedly into bankruptcy. But still he has what 
may be called a reason for his looks, his feelings and his 
verbal volleys. 

For some days, he has been inventing and experi- 
menting with pretexts for not doing his plain duty to 
the Fourth Liberty loan. He.could not limit himself 
to one pretext, carefully planned, because a single pre- 
text would not stand the pressure of legitimate argu- 
ment. And so he has turned from one to another, 
mostly original, some of them fairly creditable, from an 
inventive standpoint, and all of them based on a curious 
determination not to do what one’s friends.and neigh- 
bors are doing. 

That is why your friend is haggard and gruff. That 
is why he ev: ades and cuts short some of his best friends. 
It is telling on him. But it is only for a day or two. 
He sees the light, but is not quite ready to admit it. 
He knows where the path of practical patriotism lies, 
and he intends to follow it. But the waste of nervous 
energy and physical resources which his delay involves 
is entirely regrettable. 


Notice to Librarians 


Many librarians and subscribers, desiring to bind 
the first volume of the year of PHoto-Era, and not 
finding the index for same in the June issue, as formerly 
do not seem to be aware that since 1910 the index for 
the entire year—two volumes of six issues each—has 
been, and is now, published exclusively in the Decem- 
ber issue of each year. 


The Work of W. H. Rabe 


Tue Portland Camera Club, of Portland, Maine, will 
continue to hold one-man exhibitions of the work of 
America’s foremost photo-pictorialists, as it has done 
for the last two seasons. The first shown this season 
(in September) was of W. H. Rabe, of California, fol- 
lowed, in October, by George Alexander. 

The pictures of Mr. Rabe gave profound pleasure 
to all who saw them; and one of the members of the 
Portrait Camera Club—himself a pictorialist of high 
rank—was so favorably imovressed by the beauty of 
Mr. Rabe’s work, that he gave expression to generous 
sentiments, which we are permitted to give to our 
readers: 

‘“*A purist in photography, Mr. Rabe, as he himself 
expresses it, aims to do his work in the simplest way 
and with the least outlay. With an outfit of the most 
inexpensive character, he produces his pictures on smal] 


negatives and then enlarges on bromide paper through 
a soft-focus lens, using the same developer for his 
prints as for his negatives. 

**Mr. Rabe has been photographing for many years, 
but has been producing pictorial work only since 1915. 
In that year, he exhibited in London and was repre- 
sented in Photograms of the Year. In 1916 he was 
made a member of the Pittsburg Salon. Since then his 
pictures have been shown in all of the larger exhibi- 
tions and Salons in this country and Canada, as well as 
abroad. 

**Mr. Rabe’s work is direct and forceful, simple and 
unassuming, with no striving after dramatic effect; 
but representing with truth and vigor the beauties of 
nature. This artist owes much of his reputation to his 
wonderful night-pictures in which class*of work he is 
equalled by few and, probably, excelled by none. 
Filled with mystery, they possess the real atmosphere 
of the night. Dark and sombre as they should be, 
they yet possess a luminosity and transparency which 
is quite unusual in night-pictures.” 


The General Opinion 


Tue August issue of the PuHoto-Era (Boston) gives 
no evidence so far as deterioration is concerned of the 
oppressive war conditions under which all publishers 
are now working. This periodical has long stood at the 
head of the photographic journals and it is gratifying 
to know that it is able to maintain its unusually high 
standard of excellence —The Spatula. 
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B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club 


Tuts club of amateur photographers has grown to 
be one of the liveliest in the country. Its activity dur- 
ing the coming winter-season is shown by a series of 
one-man exhibits, each consisting of twenty-five pict - 
ures, to be given at its rooms, 48 Boylston Street, viz. : 
Dwight A. Davis, Worcester, Mass.—-November; 
Francis O. Libby, Portland, Me.—December; Arthur 
Hammond, Boston—January; John H. Garo, Boston— 
February; Arthur F. Kales, Los Angeles—April; 
Edward H. Weston, Tropico, Cal.—May. 

One-man shows were held in September by John 
Paul Edwards, of Sacramento, and, in October, by 
Dr. Rupert Lovejoy, of Portland, Me. 

The annual exhibit by club-members will take place 
in March, 1919. 

The club-rooms will be open to the public every 
Wednesday evening from 7.30 to 9.30, and Saturday 
afternoon, 1.30 to 5.30. Everybody interested in 
pictorial photography is cordially invited. 





Chicago Camera Club 


Amonc the best talks given to the members of the 
Chicago Camera Club during September, was one on 
the Bromoil process, by L. D. Carter, a member. 
Another was on studio-portraiture, by Edward D. 
Waters. This professional craftsman has made a 
deep study in the psychology of his profession, to the 
end of attaining a pose and expression in the subject 
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that is characteristic and natural. His work is artistic 
—unobtrusively so—well spaced and satisfying. 

The annual election of officers, held recently, resulted 
as follows: president, G. C. Abbott; vice-president, W. 
F. Wienecke; secretary, W. H. Klose; treasurer, O. W. 
Bahl. Committees on various activities were appointed 
and a big year is looked forward to. Club-members 
are turning out better work, a great stimulus being the 
two cups which are being contested for. 

Meetings are held every Wednesday at 616 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., and any visiting members of out-of-town 
camera clubs are cordially invited. 


The Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Sixth Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photography 
will be held in the Carnegie Institute, Department of 
Fine Arts, during the month of March, 1919. For 
further announcements see the next issue of the Photo- 
graphic Journals. The conditions of entry and entry- 
blanks will be forwarded later on request from any one 
interested, on application to Charles K. Archer, Secre- 
tary, 1412 Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
last day of entry will be about February the 10th. In 
the words of President O. C. Reiter—‘* Photography is 
helping to win the war.” 
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- Courtesy of the Boston Herald 


Harm in Unwarranted Boasting 


A tot of misleading twaddle is being printed in a 
certain portion of our daily press regarding the rapid- 
ity and volume with which we are duplicating most of 
the chemical dye and optical products imported hith- 
erto from Germany. To be sure, we have become 
independent of over-seas supplies of a good many com- 
modities in which resourceful and industrious Germany 
has specialized for so many years. This is only a 
natural phase of international commerce; but to say 
that we have, in the short period of one year, accom- 
plished what has taken one of the most skilled and 
enterprising of nations about half a century to develop 
and perfect, is to lay ourselves open to ridicule. A 
newspaper that refers in such an extravagant way to 
certain highly developed industries, does not succeed 
in deceiving an intelligent public, least of all the 
Germans. Such silly and sensational talk may be 
the means to obtain a few additional readers for a 
dull newspaper; but it certainly does not help our 
industrial enterprises, nor does it add to the dignity 
and self-respect of ourselves as a great and powerful 
nation. 

A report, similar to those frequently printed in some 
of our professedly patriotic dailies, appeared recently 
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n a sensational English paper, to the effect that some- 
one had secured “257 recipes” for making coal-tar 
dyes, supposed to have been obtained from Switzerland 
and brought to England in a “Foreign Office bag.” 
In a recent address before the Royal Society of Arts, 
Dr. M. C. Forster referred to the story in a very pun- 
gent manner, and we commend his remarks to that 
small portion of the American Press which attributes 
to certain of our manufacturers a well-nigh impossible 
degree of skill and capacity. Mr. Forster remarked 
(we quote an eminent English cotemporary): “It evi- 
dently needs to be said that Germany earned the dye- 
industry, won it from nature by hard work, indom- 
itable patience, far-sighted employment of profits in 
fresh experiments, skilful organization of resources, 
areful attention to the requirements of customers, 
scientific control of manufacturing-operations, ever- 
widening enlistment and encouragement of chemists, 
economic utilization of by-products, ingenious applica- 
tion of engineering-principles, and acquisition of cheap 
raw materials. If, after nearly four years of war, we 
cannot clear our minds of the pitiable nonsense which 
would suggest that forty years’ exercise of these factors 
may be packed in a Foreign Office bag and stolen, we 
shall not only fail to establish the dye-industry, but 
we shall richly deserve to fail.” 


Enemy Members of the R.P.S. 


STRONG opinions have been expressed in our hearing 
about the neglect of the officers and council of the 
Royal Photographic Society to make a clean sweep 
of its German and Austrian members: and it would be 
interesting to know if any steps whatever have yet 
been taken. Some of the memberships affected have 
lapsed by non-payment of subscriptions; but this 
does not apply, for example, to the Honorary Fellows. 
Nor are naturalized Germans in this country affected. 
A definite instruction to its honorary solicitor to draft 
amended Articles of Association providing for the 
removal of all alien enemies from its roll, including 
those naturalized within the ten or twelve years pre- 
ceding the war, would show that it meant business. 
If such a proceeding led to the resignation of one or 
two members who appear at present to be suffering 
from what may be called German sympathies no harm 
would be done. The prestige of the Society would 
stand all the higher, for some definite indication that 
it is in line with the general feeling of the country in 
such matters. And no one will question the fact that 
a little improvement in the prestige of the Society 
would do it no harm at the present moment. 

A. P. and P. 


Sagging Bellows 


Wirx age and use, the bellows of the camera tend 
to get softer and more flexible: and there comes a time 
when, with a long extension, they sag so much that 
part of the image will be cut off. It will be that which 
falls along the bottom edge of the ground-glass; and, 
in hurried foc using, it is very easy to overlook the fact 
that there is a strip there which is receiving no light 
from the lens at all. The fact is realized, however, 
when the top of the negative is found to have a band of 
plain glass along it. If there is any chance of this 
happening, it should have special attention. For the 
time, the bellows can be propped up with a matchbox 
or similar object slipped between them and the base- 
board: but the sooner they are done up and restiffened, 
the better —A. P. and P 





The Hair in Portraiture 


Mucu of the portraiture that one sees is spoiled by 
reason of the fact that operators give far too little 
attention to a proper rendering of the sitter’s hair. 
Either we see it blurred, almost to wooliness, and far 
from natural, or else it has the texture of fine wire; 
and in this latter case the eye of the beholder is irri- 
tated by the intense sharpness. The aim of the oper- 
ator when focusing for the hair is to give a suggestion 
of luster and texture. With many nanan sitters 
much that is delightful may be traced to beautiful 
hair, and upon a satisfactory rendering of tis much of 
the success of the picture depends. To get the best 
results, color will have to be taken into consideration, 
and an ortho plate of the anti-screen type used, or the 
exposure made upon a panchromatic plate without a 
screen, in preference to the portrait or studio plate; 
in either case a more satisfactory rendering of the color 
of the hair will be obtained. It is not always admissi- 
ble to make any suggestions with regard to dressing 
the hair, but a hint may be given to the sitter as to 
the advisability of keeping to the everyday style in 
preference to anything fresh, as is so often done when 
a picture is to be made. In the latter case much of 
the natural wave and luster of the hair will certainly 
be lost. Hair-ornaments or ribbons of any kind are 
best avoided, as they only create a distracting note. 

Lighting will be found to play an important part, 
and if this point is given attention the black texture- 
less patches so often seen in portraits will not appear. 
A very slight diffusion, avoiding the needle-point defi- 
nition, which gives the unpleasant “wirey”’ effect 
referred to, is a great help; but it must not be carried 
too far, or the suggestion of the natural wave and text- 
ure will be lost. In this the soft-focus lens is of great 
assistance. 

Perhaps the most difficult hair to render in a satis- 
factory manner is that which is long, dark, and with- 
out much luster. In this case it is best to use as strong 
a lighting as possible, in order to give what texture 
there is a chance to be seen at its best, and then by 
diffusion to counteract the difficulty. 

When dealing with male sitters, the hair is generally 
of less account, unless it forms quite a characteristic 
of the sitter, and so presents less difficulty in this 
respect. Perhaps bearded men are amongst the great- 
est problems the operator has to encounter, as any- 
thing of a “wirey” or “ropey”’ nature is quite un- 
pleasant, and will neither satisfy portrayer nor the 
portrayed. With bearded men the beard is an indi- 
vidual feature, and must be recorded successfully. 
And here again the diffusion given by the soft-focus 
lens will prove helpful. The point to be noted is that 
all the sitters who are photographed have some dis- 
tinctive characteristic in hair or beard (if one is worn), 
and no result can be regarded as pleasing unless a 
faithful rendering of this is presented, and the points 
set forth above are worthy of the study of all operators, 
being some of the small things by which the success of 
photography is made up.—British Journal. 


Change in Our December Competition 


Owrne to the increasing interest in genre-photogra- 
phy, we have decided to change the Flashlight Compe- 
tition to Indoor-Genres, the closing- date to remain 
December 31. Our competition, Outdoor-Genres, 


appears to have aroused widespread enthusiasm, and 
we believe that a competition devoted to Indoor- 
Genres will be heartily welcomed by amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC THRIFT 





Photo- Thrift 


AmaTevr and professional photographers are just as 
eager to help win the war as those engaged in other 
activities. The saving of time and material is vital. 
Puoto-Era leads—more often than it follows—a 
worthy cause. In the present instance we believe that 
Puoto-Era is establishing another precedent. Surely, 
our readers must know many methods whereby a sav- 
ing of time and material may be made. Now is the 
moment to give photographers the benefit of personal 
experience with regard to the saving and the economi- 
cal use of plates, films, developers and accessories. If 
one ounce can be made to do the work of an ounce and 
a half—that one half ounce is worth saving! If the use 
of a 4.x 5 kit in a 5 x 7 camera may be used to advan- 
tage to save plates and developer, we will welcome 
such information in this column. Moreover, to show 
that we appreciate the efforts of PHoto-Era readers, 
we will give a six-month subscription to every contrib- 
utor whose letter we consider of practical photo- saving 
value. We hope that readers of PHoto-Era will real- 
ize that this new venture depends upon them for suc- 
cess. It is a patriotic effort to help amateur and pro- 
fessional photographers save in every way possible. 
It has a direct bearing on winning the war and de- 
serves hearty support at once. Make every contri- 
bution as brief as possible—not over one hundred and 
fifty words. Paper and ink must be saved; and we 
ask contributors to bear this in mind. Now, let every 
reader get down to business and send his contribution 
not later than the twentieth of the current month. 

For example, we might give the case of some camer- 
ists who expose from two to five plates or films on 
every subject in order to obtain “one good one.” If 
the professional knows his business, one exposure for 
every pose should be enough. With regard to the 
amateur, he should bend every energy to master the 
technique of exposure to the end that he, too, need 
make but one exposure for every subject. An expos- 
ure-meter is of great value. In printing, waste may 
be eliminated by correct exposure and the selection of 
the right paper. In short, aim to make every click 
of the shutter result in a satisfactory picture. 


Practical Saving-Methods 


Epitor, PHoto-Era 

Dear Mr. French,—1 note with interest that PHoto- 
Era, always ahead on new wrinkles, has introduced 
a “‘thrift-column,” for the exchange of ideas on the 
subject of saving, and economizing in the practice of 
photography. One economy I have practised for a 
number of years, may be worth while passing along, 
through your new column, namely, the use of one lens 
on three different sizes of cameras. The lens in question 
is a series VIIa Ross-Zeiss Convertible anastigmat, of 
7 inches focus, composed of an 11)4-inch and a 14-inch 
single element, each of which is a highly corrected lens, 
covering plates up to 8 x 10 inches. 

I use this lens as a doublet, on a 4 x 5 camera, for 
general work—landscape, architectural, marine, etc. 
The 1114-inch single is of value as a long-focus lens, 
for occasional use. 

On a 5 x 7 camera, the doublet is a fine instrument 


for architectural work and all other subjects that 
require a medium angle, whereas the 11!4-inch is just 
right for most landscapes. The 14-inch lens makes a 
long-focus lens, which leaves nothing to be desired, 
and is also useful for narrow-angle work, close up, 
where a large image is wanted, such as a detail of a 
building, or similar work. 


For the 614 x 814 camera, I make use of the 11)4- 


inch lens for most of the average work out of doors. 
The 14-inch is the landscape-lens par excellence, in this 
size, and gives very fine results, indeed, of all such 
subjects where the image is wanted in good size, cut- 
ting out all useless matter. The 7-inch, I use only for 
occasional wide-angle work, on 614% x 814, when forced 
to do so by confined situations, out of doors, and for 
interiors, for which it is very convenient. 

While it is true that this lens is not an inexpensive 
one, so far as first cost is concerned, it has proved to 
be the cheapest I ever owned—covering, as it does, 
such a large number of uses and saving the cost of at 
least two additional instruments. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. WASHBURN. 


To THE Epiror or Puoto-Era: 

You deserve high praise for your Photo-Thrift 
Column, which is timely and useful. Here is a sug- 
gestion that may find favor with many of your readers. 

Winter-work among amateurs will be begun very 
soon. As for myself, I am planning to do considerable 
pasting and mounting, for which I shall use those 
narrow strips of mucilage which you are advertising in 
your publication. The moment I heard of this new 
product, I purchased a small Jot from my. dealer, and 
was so delighted with its successful applic ation, that 
I now use them not only for regular photographic work, 
but in my scrap-books and in other ways. Briefly, I 
have discarded the old-style mucilage-bottle and sin- 
cerely recommend these new mucilage-strips to the 
many amateur and professional photographers who 
read Puoto-Era, from month to month. 

Cordially yours, 
A. C. Darton. 


Qs 


Patriotic Pictorial Competition 


Tue pictorial competition announced in the adver- 
tising-section of this issue, should stimulate every cam- 
erist in this country to produce a striking record of 
any one of the many scenes suggested in the announce- 
ment. Tell every camerist you know, of this unusual 
competition, which is open, without restrictions, to all 
—amateurs and professionals alike. 

The cash prize of $15.00 for the best picture, and 
$10.00 for the second best, together with the honor 
and satisfaction to help Uncle Sam assemble first-class 
permanent records of this great war, should stimulate 
every camera-user to get busy. Remember that the 
closing-date is December 15, 1918. 
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The Amateur Photographer and Photography, that 
new combination of a photographic paper, seems to be 
running smoothly and gathering new subscribers. It is 
the voice of Jacob but the hand of Esau, and no one 
here has quite got accustomed to the editing of the 
printed matter by Mr. R. Child Bayley, while Mr. Mor- 
timer has charge of the illustrations. The former has 
retained most of his regular contributors, and * Piffle” 
still amuses us on the last page; and we readers are 
only too glad to still find him there, for we cannot 
afford to lose anything that can create smiles in these 
anxious times. The “Causerie,” which always makes 
interesting and often amusing reading, is still continued. 
The “Bandit,” who criticizes beginners’ prints and 
whose style of writing is always personal and alive, is 
so _uncompromisingly honest that those who submit 
prints for his criticism get really valuable advice. 
Perhaps, one of his most comic criticisms was when he 
seriously asked some ambitious beginner who had sent 
him a little snapshot-view, if “this sort of thing is 
worth while doing!’’ This, in a paper devoted to 
photography, shows an honest critic and a courageous 
editor. 

In the good old peace-days, we used sometimes to 
have to judge and criticize beginners’ prints; and what 
that experience has taught us makes us more lenient 
to the thing that the “ Bandit” considers “not worth 
while.” The reason that beginners have the confi-+ 
dence to submit their early efforts to the criticism of 
experts is because they think their work so much better 
than it really is. They are not vain, only self-deceived. 
Whoever photographed that very ordinary little view 
the Bandit condemns, sees it with very different eyes. 
For him, some of the charm of the reality is over it 
and his imagination supplies what is so lacking to the 
ordinary observer. Probably, a year later, if he should 
come across the print, he will see its defects; but there 
are cases when the illusion will hold good for ever. 

Dr. Abrahams—now, of course, Major Abrahams— 
had an article in a recent issue of the A. P. and P. on 
“The Photography of Motion,” and it was interesting 
to see some of his newer work. Over here, there is no 
one to excel him in the clever way he is able to suggest 
movement by the camera. We remember a lecture he 
gave once to a Salon audience, just before the war. 
His illustrations were thrown on a screen and such 
vivid and realistic jumps, leaps and climbs did we wit- 
ness that, in spite of the lecturer’s calm and leisured 
manner, we came away feeling breathless and ex- 
hausted, as if we, too, had been assisting at some 
strenuous feats. We have this weekly photographic 
paper to keep us in touch with photography; but the 
only monthly one to be had is PHoro-Era. Some of 
us are lucky enough to get copies and very much ap- 
preciate it. It is of a higher order, pictorially and from 
a literary point of view, than any photographic maga- 
zine we have had over here. Naturally, the chief inter- 
est of such a paper is the illustrations, and those in 
Puoto-Era are not only good, sound photographic 
work, but many have that originality and charm that 
is so inspiring and stimulating to ordinary workers. 
One cannot set too high a standard to beginners; they 
will never be able to keep up their interest in photog- 
raphy if they see only mediocre and second-rate exam- 


ples. Besides, the photographs reproduced in Puoro- 
Era are no more difficult to achieve than that kind of 
pretentious, pseudo-artistic photography beginners ‘are 
sometimes invited to admire. Distinction and sim- 
plicity need taste more than technical skill, and this, 
surely, examples of the best work will help to develop. 

Speaking of taste, the reader may think it is not, 
perhaps, in the best taste for contributors to praise the 
journal for which they write; but as ours is but an 
humble letter, innocent of illustrations, we may be 
forgiven. 

Much as we have always enjoyed Puoro-Era—its 
literary matter, as well as its illustrations—it is now 
more interesting to us than ever before. A writer in 
this week’s New Statesman rather voices our sentiments. 
He writes regretting the decision of the American 
Government prohibiting the sending of any more 
exchange-copies of American periodicals. ‘‘Now, at 
any time,” he says, “this would be a great pity, in view 
of the desirability of English and American journalists 
keeping in touch with each other. But at this time, 
of all times, it is a greater pity thanever. England and 
America have drawn closer than ever before; we want 
to know more about America, and America wants to 
know more about us than at any time in the last hun- 
dred years; and I think that any editor who is accus- 
tomed to receive American periodicals would bear me 
out when I say that these by never been read so 
regularly and consistently i in London offices as they 
have during this year.” 

The Camera Club is already making ready for its 
winter-season. In November, Mr. A. H. Blake is 
hoping to organize an exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphs of London. One hopes that some of his own 
work will be there; for Londoners always enjoy seeing 
their city represented in Mr. Blake’s pictorial manner. 
Before the war, he had a big collection of pictures show- 
ing “London by Night.” The present night in Lon- 
don is of such inky blackness, that it is well beyond the 
camera’s power of portrayal and, unfortunately, no 
photographic records of its darkness can be made. 

The present exhibition at the club is one of drawings 
and paintings by members. We are looking forward 
to visiting it, for photographers’ efforts to express them- 
selves by some other medium than the camera are 
always interesting. In a way, one is behind the scenes 
and seems to know at what they are aiming. ‘Does 
one though?” asks the writer of this letter who, at 
present, is not wielding the pen, and, as Mr. Arbuth- 
not is given as an example, one has to confess to not 
always possessing the key to the aim. It is rather 
difficult to reconcile this photographer's ultra modern 
paintings with his rather obvious and not very inspiring 
portraits of actresses now flooding the illustrated press. 





Boring Rubber Stoppers 


To bore a hole in a rubber cork is a problem to any- 
one who does not know the trick, but simple enough 
when that is known. It is to moisten the borer with 
a little of a fairly strong (ten per cent.) solution of 
caustic soda or potash. It will then cut the rubber 
with little more difficulty than it will cut cork. 

A, P. and P. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following patents are reported expressly for 
the Puoto-Era MaGaztne from the patent law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker, 370 Whitaker Building, 
Washington, D. C., from whom copies of any one of the 
patents may be obtained by sending fifteen cents in 
stamps. The great developme nt of photography is 
clearly demonstrated at the U.S. Patent Office. Al- 
though the War-Department guards carefully all im- 
portant inventions, many patents are obtainable. 

Patent, number 1,276,743, has been granted to 
Austin Carl Fisher, Rochester, N. Y., assignor to East- 
man Kodak Company, a Corporation of New York, on 
Folding-Camera. 

Frank W. Lovejoy of Rochester, N. Y., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company, a Corporation of New 
York, has been granted patent, number 1,276,779, for 
Photographic Film. 

Patent on Substance for Use in Photography and 
Method of Making the Same, number 1,277,048, has 
been granted to Alfred De Brayer, Paris, France. 

Patent, number 1,276,289, on a Photograph- Washer, 
has been issued to Paul D. Ulrich, of Hershey, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to Abraham T. Herlman of Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Clyde J. Coleman of New York, N. Y., has received 
patent, number 1,276,330, on a Photographic Film. 

Patent, number 1,276,542, on Inscription-Means for 
Cameras and Methods of Photographing Written 
Inscriptions, has been issued to Elmer G. Kesling, 
Bloomfield, Mo. 

Patent, number 1,276,663, on Photographic Shutter, 
has been issued to Rudolph Klein and Theodor M. 
Brueck, Rochester, N.Y., assignors to Ilex Optical 
Company, a Corporation of New York. 

A Shutter for Cameras, patent, number 1,275,230, 
has been issued to Jesse H. Dobby, Elgin, Ill. 

Patent, number 1,275,239, on Photographic Printing- 
Apparatus, has been issued to Wyatt Richard R. Frye, 
Washington, D. C. 

Levi H. Hall of Pittsburgh, Pa., has invented a new 
Photographic Print-Washer, patent, number 1,275,556. 

A Photographic Apparatus, patent, number 1,275,573, 
has been issued to Henry E. Lichtenstein, Woodmere, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to Charles G. Hensley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Solomon K. Lichtenstein, N. Y. 

Patent, number 1,275,753, Film-Developing Appa- 
ratus, has been issued to John A. Robertson, Rochester, 
N. Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, a Cor- 
poration of New York. 

Lemuel Lester Stevenson of Emporia, Kan., has 
invented a new Photo-Adjuster, patent, number 
1,275,784. 

Edwin C. Meyer of Thane, Alaska, has invented a 
Camera, patent, number 1,275,965. 

Patent, number 1,275,989, Photographic Film, has 
been issued to Frank W. Lovejoy, Rochester, N. Y 

A Camera-Carriage, patent, number 1,274,561, has 
been issued to Robert Kroedel, Rochester, N. Y., 
assignor to Eastman Kodak Company, a Corporation 
of New York. 

Patent, number 1,274,651, a Device to Develop 
Photographic Films and the like, has been issued to 
Samuel Windrem and David Donaldson Young of 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Painted Backgrounds in Portraiture 


Tuat the logically artistic use of painted back- 
grounds in high-class photographic portraiture is 
interesting professional portrait-painters, is shown 
by the fact that Mr. William Howe Downes, art- 
editor of the Boston Evening Transcript, quotes liber- 
ally from an article on this subject by F. F. T. in a 
recent issue of The Amateur Photographer and Photog- 
raphy, London. 

Says Mr. Downes: “F. F. T. states that it is still 
quite a common thing to find in a photograph a painted 
landscape or seascape ‘ending abruptly in a fore- 
ground carpet, on which stands an elaborate chair 
occupied by the sitter.” Or, a commonplace person 
in outdoor dress is posed before a crude painting of 
the interior of a baronial hall. Such devices, one 
would suppose, have become obsolete in our day, 
but it seems there are still occasional survivals of 
the dark ages in photography. Who does not remem- 
ber the time when photographers employed that 
instrument of torture, the head-rest, or head-holder, 
an arrangement of adjustable iron arms, attached to 
an upright, which were well calculated to make the 
sitter feel as if he were in the vise-like clutches of 
some medizval demon of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Nowadays, the up-to-date photographic artist de- 
votes as much attention to an appropriate and effective 
background as a portrait-painter. F. F. T. says that 
advanced professionals have a wide range of back- 
grounds, artificial and natural, in their studios, and 
these they employ with knowledge, and skill to suit 
their sitters and produce a harmonious and convinc- 
ing result. It may be taken as a safe general rule 
that the plainer and more ahioades the back- 
ground, the better. It is because this rule holds 
good also with outdoor portraiture that the advice 
is so often given to avoid such backgrounds as fences, 
trellis-work, brick walls, and foliage. Such details 
detract from the portrait because they are too elabor- 
ate and complicated, and demand too much atten- 
tion. Hence the application of such terms as fussy, 
busy, fidgety, and restless. 

While the ideas of F. F. T. on this question are in 
general sound enough, it may be said that they are 
negative, and he does not consider the wide field that 
lies open to the experimental portraitist, particularly 
in outdoor work. There is a tendency, which should 
meet encouragement, to conceive the portrait as a 
composition, that is, not merely as a likeness of the 
person, but as a pictorial exposition of the individual 
in congenial surroundings, which help to explain him, 
very much on the principle of the old portrait-painters 
who, in painting the ship-owner, for example, showed, 
through an open window in the background, a glimpse 
of the sea and ships under sail.” 


o 


Tue boy who went to the movies and saw the fol- 
lowing nugget of wisdom on the screen got his money’s 
worth: “I am going to work hard, because I have 
noticed that those who know the most usually run 
things.” —The Spatula. 
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The White Writing-Fluid Par Excellence 


TuE uses to which a reliable white writing-fluid can 
be put by camerists and photographic workers, have 
been explained many times in this magazine. Such 
a fluid is also indispensable for purposes of decoration 
on the margins of mounted photographs or in photo- 
albums. The best article for these uses, undoubtedly, 
is ““Snow-White.”” We have been using it in our office 
quite successfully. 


SypNEy, New Soutu WALEs, 
29th May, 1918. 
Dear Mr. French: 


Recently, there appeared in the Scientific American, 
and was copied in other papers, an article describing an 
invention alleged to have been made in England and 
taken to America by Eugene Lauste, of a means to 
synchronize sounds and movements, by photographing 
the sound-waves simultaneously on the same film with 
the pictures. It is stated that the pictures are flicker- 
less. 

This invention, with the addition of my flickerless 
kinematograph, is apparently identical with that de- 
scribed by me in the issue of your Journal of October, 
1909, which was so ably reviewed by you in your 
November issue of that year. 


The invention was devised by me in Melbourne and , 


taken to London, where I allowed John St. Vincent 
Pletts and Eugene Lauste (both technical engineers) 
to join with me in assisting to carry it out; and a 
patent was secured in our joint names for same, but 
they were in no way interested in my flickerless kine- 
matograph invention. 

I feel that it is decidedly unjust that he should take 
advantage of all my knowledge and work, and get 
credit for the invention, by seeking to bring it out as 
his own, without even acknowledging that it emanated 
from me. It is poor satisfaction for all my work. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
R. THorne Harnes. 


Praising Aurora Life-Studies 
Dear Sirs: 

Received portfolio of halftones and photo-prints of 
Aurora Life-Studies, and I wish to say that they are 
very beautiful. 

I will gladly recommend them to any one, and beg 
to remain a 

Yours in appreciation, 
R. E. Benort, Illustrator. 


It Pays to Sell Photo-Era Magazine 


A PROMINENT photo-dealer in New York state, who 
had been getting twelve (12) copies of PHoto-Era 
a month, increased his standing order to 20 copies, 
last summer.. October 10, he wrote: ‘Mr. French— 
make standing order 36 copies a month; your Septem- 
ber and October numbers were great! Keep up the 
quality and the demand will increase.” 


An Accomplished Business-man 


Tue Wollensak Optical Company is fortunate to 
have, as-a member of its staff, a man who not only fills 
his position in a highly creditable manner, but who finds 
time to develop an accomplishment of general useful- 
ness. Thus, he has acquired by intelligent study and 
diligent practice the important gift of public speaking, 
and has also cultivated.an already pleasing personality. 
For several years past, he has added to the enjoyment 
at photographers’ conventions by timely, practical 
talks on photographic lenses and other useful topics, 
delivered always in a clear and faultless manner. In- 
deed, a convention, to be entirely successful, generally 
includes the name of J. A. Dawes among its speakers. 


Mr. Mortimer’s Picture ‘‘We Are Ready Now!” 


In response to many inquiries for copies of the now 
famous picture, ““We Are Ready Now!” by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S., published in September Puoro- 
ERA, we wish to state that we are prepared to supply 
carefully prepared engraver’s proofs with liberal mar- 
gins and printed in artistic brown color. The price 
is $1.00 each, mailed safely packed and postpaid to any 
part of the United States. 


The Newest Treatise on X-Ray Work 


It is with pleasure that we have received and read 
an illustrated pamphlet on the subject of X-Ray work, 
from the press of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

We note with pleasure and satisfaction that this reli- 
able treatise on so important a subject may be had 
free, by anyone interested, by merely writing to the 
Eastman Kodak Company and enclosing a three-cent 
stamp. 


J.C. Abel Makes Recruits 


In our account of the Springfield convention, held 
last August, we stated that at one of the sessions ap- 
peals were made by the National secretary, Mr. Chas. 
J. Columbus, and Mr. J. C. Abel, for photographers 
present to join the National Association. In a letter 
addressed to Puoto-Era, dated October 5, Mr. Abel 
states that his efforts resulted in a total of 59 acces- 
sions to the P. A. A., which represents the same num- 
ber of recruits gained at Cedar Point and at Minneap- 
olis. We gave the result of Mr. Abel’s activity at 
only one session, and had not the least intention to 
detract from the striking and effective work done by 
our confrére. All honor to him where honor belongs! 


Joy for Two 


Tue usher: ‘‘ What’s this?” 

The spectator: “It’s a photograph of a bunch of 
orchids. Please hand it to the soubrette when she 
makes her bow on the screen. Here’s a picture of a 
dime for you.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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MARINE OR FIELD-GLASS 


Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy- 
care of the Naval Observatory, 


Washington, D.C. 


FOR 
THE 
NAVY! 





WANTED 


Marine and Field-Glasses, Prism- 
Binoculars, Telescopes, Sex- 
tants and Chronometers 


FOR THE 


U.S. NAVY 


Telescopes that magnify less than six 
(6) times, opera-glasses and bird-glasses 
—however excellent—lack the neces- 
sary magnifying-power and range and 


are NOT DESIRED. 


EVERY LOYAL AMERICAN 


will consider it his duty and privilege 
to serve his country in this momentous 
hour of need. 


Owners of instruments should communi- 
cate at once with 
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PRISM-BINOCULAR 
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